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GALLA-RINI . . . 
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Foremost 

Accordionists  .  .  . 
says  about  the 

WURLITZER 

ACCORDION 


While  Galla-Rini  was  bxisily  engaged 
with  his  large  accordion  classes  at  the 
Notional  Music  Camp.  Interlochen, 
Michigan,  he  took  time  oU  to  send  the 
lollowicg  telegram: 
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Golia'Rini,  an  exclutivf 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Artist 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD 
BUY  A  WURUTZER 
ACCORDION 

1.  Becaxise  Wurlitser  Accor¬ 
dions  ore  world-renowned 
lor  superior  quality  and 
backed  by  a  name  fam¬ 
ous  in  Music  lor  over 
200  years. 

2.  Because  they  are  mode  of 
American  materials  in 
America's  largest  accor¬ 
dion  factory,  equipped  to 
produce  the  .  newest  de¬ 
velopments  in  accordion 
manufacture. 

3.  Because  a  complete  line 
of  Wurlitser  accordions. 
attractiTely  priced.  is 
avoiiable  at  Wuriitser 
stores  ond  other  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Sold 
on  convenient  terms. 
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FACTORIES  AND  SALES 
OFFICES,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


NEW  .  .  .  Purposely  designed  and 
made  to  meet  &e  more  precise  emd 
discriminating  exactness  of  today's 
advanced  school  bands. 

These  new  instruments  ue  eis  much 
improved,  over  cM  standards,  as  the 
school  bands  of  today  are  advanced, 
in  playing  abihty,  over  those  of  ten 
years  ago.  In  tonal  beauty,  chro¬ 
matic  precision,  ease  of  playing  and 
mechaniced  perfection,  they  are  eas¬ 
ily  the  greatest  instrument  values 
ever  cataloged.  And  they  are  sold 
imder  a  double  guarantee  of  un¬ 
qualified  satisfaction. 

A  Complete  Line 

With  practically  all  bran  and  raad  inatru- 
manta  for  tha  band  and  orcheatra,  tha  com- 
pletanan  cl  the  new  line  ia  an  important 
tactor  to  tha  director,  iacilitating  "matched" 


inatrumantation.  New  cniahed-  pluah-linad 
caaaa  for  many  oi  tha  inatnimanta.  Every 
number  aaauring  tha  high  degree  oi  aatia- 
iaction  to  the  atudent 

Quality  and  Price 

Continental  band  inatrumenta  are  American 
made,  warranted  aecond  to  none  in  dieir 
price  range  for  muaical  quality  and  atandard 
ol  manufacture.  Many  apecial  and  excluaiva 
faaturaa  diatinguiah  tl^  line,  and  tha  moder¬ 
ate  price  range  ia  a  apecial  advantage  to  the 
director  who  invariably  needa  more  inatru¬ 
menta  than  hia  appropriation  will  buy. 

Get  this  New  Book  Now 

The  complete  catalog  ia  juat  off  the  praaa. 


Prompt  deliveries  ci  theae  fraah,  new  inatru¬ 
menta,  a  atep  ahead  of  anything  you  have 
aeen  before  at  anywhmra  naar  thaaa 
priemm,  ia  aaaured.  Sm  your  muaic  dealer, 
or  write  today  for  thia  new  book  of  Conti¬ 
nental  band  inkrumenta  and  complete  deteila. 
Start  the  new  achool  year  right.  « 


CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  COMPANY  M9  Mission  St..  San  FnHicisco,*i^l 
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WE  ARE 

MAKING  AMERICA 


On«  of  fho  low  diroctors  to  rocoivo  national 
firtt  division  rating  for  both  his  band  and 
orchastra  is  Amos  6.  Waslor  of  tha  John 
Adams  high  school  in  Clovaland,  Ohio. 
Both  groups  compatad  in  Class  A  and  mada 
tha  ratings  in  1936  and  1935,  raspactivaly. 
Mr,  Waslar  bagan  his  caraar  in  Batasvilla, 
Indiana,  and  aftar  graduating  from  high 
school,  want  to  Cincinnati  whara  ha  spant 
two  yaars  studying  music.  Than  ha  want  to 
Mooras  Hill,  Indiana,  whara  ha  diractad  tha 
collaga  band.  Latar  ha  spant  a  yaar  in 
San  Antonio,  Taxas,  taaching  instrumantal 
and  vocal  music  in  tha  high  schools.  Tha 
war  broka  out  at  this  tima,  and  Mr.  Waslar 
want  to  Franca  and  was  latar  on  dischargad 
from  tha  1 12th  infantry  band. 


Williamsfiald,  Ohio,  naxt  angagad  him  as 
suparintandant  of  its  schools.  In  1920, 
undar  Or.  Hollis  Dann,  ha  racaivad  a  car- 
tificata  from  Cornall  univarsity,  and  at  tha 
Indiana  univarsity  racaivad  his  A.  B.  dagraa, 
majoring  in  history.  Than  for  six  yaars  ha 
livad  in  La  Porta,  Indiana,  taaching  history, 
band,  boys'  glaa  club,  and  directing  tha 
Mathodist  church  choir. 

In  1928  whan  Mr.  Waslar  started  his  teach¬ 
ing  of  music  in  tha  John  Adams  high  school 
of  3,300  pupils,  the  orchastra  was  vary 
poorly  balanced,  and  tha  band  numbarad 
only  fifteen.  In  a  year's  tima  ha  built  tha 
orchastra  up  to  contest  caliber,  and  it  won 
second  place  in  tha  state  contest  in  1929, 


and  first  in  1930.  That  yaar  tha  national 
contest  was  held  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Tha 
John  Adams  orchastra  was  given  third  place. 
They  held  their  national  position  in  1931. 

On  April  2,  last,  tha  orchastra  presented  a 
program  at  tha  New  York  Metropolitan 
opera  house,  in  connection  with  tha  Music 
Educators  National  conferanca. 

Tha  high  school  band  has  also  bean  de¬ 
veloped  in  marching  and  for  tha  past  three 
yaars  has  placed  second  in  tha  local  con¬ 
tests.  Mr.  Wasler's  Alexander  Hamilton 
junior  high  band  placed  in  first  division  in 
tha  Greater  Oavaland  contest.  His  chosen 
instrument  is  tha  piano,  and  he  also  plays 
tha  organ,  'cello,  and  baritona. 
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Choose 
The  New 
BUESCHER 
Saxophone 

Qualities  which  meet  the  needs  of  all 
players — In  every  type  of  music — make 
the  new  Buescher  True-Tone  saxophones  the 
logical  choice  of  young  players  seeking  success 
In  school  activities — and  afterwards. 

Buescher's  amaxing  advances  in  simplifying  the 
key  system — the  ease  of  blowing,  perfect  pitch 
and  musical  quality  which  mark  every  True- 
Tone,  make  beginner's  practice  a  pleasure — 
and  enable  a  quick  attainment  of  proAciency  in 
both  solo  and  ensemble  work.  A  Buescher 
True-Tone  means  faster  progress  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  player.  Buescher  True-Tone  instrumenta¬ 
tion  in  the  band  or  orchestra  means  a  better 
ensemble. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  try  a  new  Buescher 
Trie-Tone — to  learn  what  great  advances 
Buescher  leadership  have  embodied  in  the 
world’s  finest  siixophones. 

Free  Trial;  Ea$y  Payments.  Write  now  for 
details — on  any  Buesclier  True-Tone  for  band 
or  orchestra — cornet,  trumpet,  trombone,  etc. 
Directors — Supervisors!  Write  now  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  Buesclier  True-Tone  catalog. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 

1003  Buescher  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Snap-On  Pads 

Snap-on  patli  are  eaitly 
and  quickly  chanied. 
without  glue,  cement  or 
ihellac.  The  pad  It 
smooth  and  flat,  with 
just  enough  cushion  to 
form  an  air  tight  teal. 

Norton  Springs 
Norton  springs  are 
more  retponsire  than 
needle  springs,  assure 
CTennett  of  action.  Ex- 
cluslrely  used  on  Buet- 
cher  True-Thnes  these 
springs  seldom,  if  ever, 
need  to  be  replaced. 


When  you  select  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  be  curious — ask  yourself 
why  you  should  choose  a  par¬ 
ticular  make.  Oet  at  the  facts 
behind  the  claims. 


Fastest  thing  you're  erer  known 
In  a  saxophone  —  you’ll  agree 
when  you  get  your  llngert  on 
the  keys  of  a  new  Buescher 
True-Tone.  The  action  It  goitod 
for  swift  flight  through  the 
trickiest  passages. 


Buescher  True-Tone  designers 
bare  made  simplicity  the  gaol. 
The  new  models  are  tho  moat 
dependable — easiest  to  linger  in 
all  saxophone  history! 


Erery  note  In  the  entire  scale 
on  the  new  Buescher  True-Tone 
Is  right  “down  the  middle" — 
no  wtrerlng  to  sharp  or  flat — 
and  no  favoring  or  forcing  re¬ 
quired. 


Metal  used  In  the  body  parts 
of  Buescher  True- Tones  Is  tem¬ 
pered  to  exactly  tbs  right  de¬ 
gree  to  assure  a  full  resonance 
and  rich  beauty — as  well  as  easy 
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BALANCING  Voices  in  the 

# 

Modern  BAND 


By  James  R.  Gillette 

Conductor,  Carleton  Symphony  Band,  Northfiald,  Minnesota 


0  NO  LARGE  instrumental  ensemble 
has  ever  reached  perfection.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  statement  nor  in 
the  one  to  follow;  namely,  that  If  per¬ 
fection  were  attained,  there  would  be 
no  further  urge  to  reach  new  artistic 
heights.  The  problem  of  present-day 
music,  particularly  relating  to  the 
modern  band,  is  complex.  Musical 
Ideas  are  in  a  process  of  rapid  change. 
One  man’s  ideas  are  as  good  as  an¬ 
other’s  until  public  opinion  takes  hold 
and  turns  everything  upside  down. 
The  band  conductor  of  the  present 
day  is  confronted  with  problems  that 
never  troubled  his  grandfather.  Where 
there  was  one  good  band  in  the  “good 
old  days’’,  there  are  now  hundreds 
of  better  bands.  With  this  growth  of 
many  worthy  organizations  there  has 
also  grown  a  misunderstanding  of 
band  values.  Many  reasons  might  be 
given  for  this  misunderstanding  and 
among  others  a  borrowed  literature 
from  orchestral  sources;  a  disregard 
in  respect  to  instrumentation;  slo¬ 
venly  arranged  programs.  It  is  not 
the  writer’s  idea  to  enter  into  any 
such  discussions.  He  desires  to  point 
out  a  problem  of  the  modern  band 
that  is  already  known  and  many  times 
discussed. 

Among  the  many  problems  of  the 
band  conductor,  none  are  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  that  of  balance  among 
instrumental  voices.  The  modem 
band  is  a  composite  of  several  instra- 
mental  families.  The  modem  band 
score  is  a  presentation  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  or  arranger’s  desire  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  these  families.  The  final  re¬ 
sults  nchieved  are  a  composite  of  the 
Instramental  families,  the  band  com¬ 
poser  or  arranger,  and  the  band  con¬ 
ductor.  ’The  real  responsibility  rests 
heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
composer  or  arranger,  and  then  passes 
to  the  next  in  line,  the  condnctou,  and 
so  on  down  to  the  individual  player. 

Instrumental  detail  has  been  more 
exacting  in  orchestml  scores  than  in 
band  scores,  and  there  is  a  wider  gulf 
between  band  conductors  than  orches¬ 


tral  conductors  concerning  balance  of 
tone.  The  band  has  not  the  suave 
body  of  string  tone  (which  is  found 
in  the  orchestra)  to  fall  back  upon, 
nor  are  there  any  tonal  groups  which 
are  so  minutely  sensitive  to  tonal- 
puncture  from  other  groups  than  the 
orchestral  strings.  For  an  example, 
the  trampets  of  the  orchestra  may' 
play  alongside  the  strings  and  yet  not 
seriously  alter  string  tone.  If  these 
same  instruments  play  alongside  the 
clarinets  of  the  band,  the  clarinet 
tone  is  instantly  affected  and  in  most 
cases  seriously  changed.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  a  study  for  the  band 
conductor  to  determine  what  instru¬ 
mental  families,  if  allowed  a  wide 
range  of  expression,  seriously  injure 
or  faithfully  aid  tone  and  a  balance 
of  ensemble  tone. 

For  the  sake  of  an  easy  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  may  follow,  the  modern 
band  will  be  divided  into  nine  groups 
or  families. 

1.  Light  wood-winds:  piccolo, 
clarinet,  fiute,  oboe,  bassoon,  contra 
bassoon. 

2.  Heavy  wood-winds:  clarinet. 

Ehiglish  horn,  alto  clarinet,  bass  clar¬ 
inet. 

S.  Saxophones. 

4.  Small  bore  brass:  trumpets  or 
cornets,  trombones. 

5.  Large  bore  brass:  euphonium, 
baritone,  tuba. 

6.  Strings,  ’cello,  contrabass. 

7.  French  horns. 

8.  Tuned  percussion. 

9.  Non-tuned  percussion. 

The  terms  “light  wood-winds’’  and 
"heavy  wood-winds’’  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  either 
lightness  or  heaviness,  but  rather  that 
the  tone  of  the  first  group  has  less 
body  than  that  of  the  second  and, 
therefore,  calls  for  different  usage. 

From  the  nine  groups,  four  subdivi¬ 
sions  may  be  made:  positive,  nega¬ 
tive.  melodic,  and  harmonic. 

The  positive  are  those  instruments 
whose  voices  easily  penetrate  any  en¬ 
semble  grouping.  The  negative  are 
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those  which  need  careful  handling  in 
order  to  protect  their  tone  so  that  it 
may  be  properly  beard  alongside 
other  groups.  The  melodic  instru¬ 
ments  are  those  which  carry  melody 
and  have  solo  tendencies.  The  har¬ 
monic  instruments  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  background  for  all  playing.  With¬ 
in  these  subdivisions  are  found  melo¬ 
dic  and  solo  voices  as  well  as  har¬ 
monic  voices,  and  voices  which  in¬ 
crease  in  value  when  tinted  by  others. 

The  relationship  of  tone  gradation 
to  instrumentation  is  an  interesting 
study.  All  music  is  built  around  cres¬ 
cendos  and  diminuendos,  whether 
large  or  small  proportions.  Two  meth¬ 
ods  of  procedure  are  normally  em¬ 
ployed  by  composers  and  arrangers. 
First,  instruments  are  added  as  more 
power  is  needed  and  subtracted  as 
less  power  is  called  for.  Secondly, 
the  entire  instrumentation  is  used,  but 
by  skillful  conducting,  both  very  loud 
and  very  soft  results  are  obtained 
without  adding  or  taking  away  any 
family  or  families  of  instruments.  The 
first  method  obviously  changes  color 
lines  and  makes  for  only  a  limited 
amount  of  balance  trouble.  ’The  sec¬ 
ond  method  holds  color  lines  firmly, 
but  calls  for  a  great  amount  of  skill 
in  maintaining  an  adequate  tonal  bal¬ 
ance. 


The  band,  in  common  with  the  or¬ 
chestra,  finds  trouble  in  expressing  a 
big  tone  when  this  expression  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  high  register  and  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  aid  from  instruments  of  power¬ 
ful  voice  whose  range  is  limited. 
Within  the  high  registers  are  found 
problems  more  akin  to  intonation  than 
tonal  balance,  although  the  quality  of 
tune  expressed  might  be  classified  un¬ 
der  balance. 

Poor  balance  is  often  forced  upon 
the  modern  band  because  of  poor  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  band.  Many  composers 
and  arrangers,  in  an  effort  to  satisfy 
nondescript  instrumentations,  forget 
the  most  fundamental  rules  of  writing. 
Publishers  advertise  “full  band"  and 
then  by  an  addition  of  more  instru¬ 
ments  make  it  “symphonic  band". 
Luckily,  the  modern  band  has  never 
been  made  “full"  or  “symphonic"  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  instru¬ 
ments;  artistic  results  have  been  fully 
attained  only  by  the  superb  use  of  in¬ 
struments,  whether  many  or  few  were 
used. 

The  reduced,  piano-like  band  score 
has  worked  hardships  on  conductors. 
Some  of  these  scores  are  more  skillful 
than  others,  but  none  are  more  than 
suggestions  of  where  instruments  lie. 
Some  conductors  have  purchased 
score  paper  and  copied  in  the  printed 
parts  in  order  to  have  a  full  score  at 
hand  and  then  intelligently  find  where 
the  instruments  actually  play.  There 
is  an  argument  that  many  band  con¬ 
ductors  cannot  read  a  full  score.  Even 
if  this  is  so,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  urge  to  learn  score 
reading  is  very  real  and  that  this  can 
be  realized  only  if  full  scores  are 
available.  The  writer  recently  heard 
a  man  say  that  there  were  too  many 
pages  to  turn  in  the  full  score.  This 
statement  would  denote  a  mechanical 
mind  rather  than  a  musically  inquisi¬ 
tive  mind. 

Returning  to  the  nine  divisions  of 
the  modern  band  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  balance,  there  are  several 
considerations  which  will  repay  care¬ 
ful  study. 

t.  TonsI  b«l«nc«  «i  rsUtsd  4o  ih«  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  tha  modern  band  it 
built. 

Under  this  heading,  the  question 
may  be  asked:  “Does  the  conductor 
place  his  emphasis  upon  a  large  and 
complete  wood-wind  section  or  upon 
a  large  and  complete  brass  section?” 

The  emphasis  upon  a  complete 
wood-wind  section  causes  a  leaning  to¬ 
ward  the  symphonic  band  wherein  the 
brass  is  used  somewhat  orchestrally. 
With  the  emphasis  upon  a  large  brass 
section,  the  band  becomes  more  of 
the  military  or  brass  band.  To  create 
balance  in  the  symphonic  band  is  a 


problem  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  military  band.  Both  will  possess 
an  equal  body  of  tone,  yet  each  will 
have  a  different  expression  of  tone.  It 
is  very  possible  to  hear  a  well-written 
composition  played  by  these  two  types 
of  bands  and  then  to  discover  the 
spread  of  tonal  balance.  Either  type 
of  band  will  have  admirers,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  personal  preference  as  to 
which  one  more  completely  satisfies 
the  listening  ear.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  two  bands  in  existence,  the 
symphonic  and  the  military,  and  the 
conductor  must  decide  which  type  he 
will  build.  It  is  the  writer’s  belief 
that  both  cannot  be  built  in  one  or¬ 
ganization. 

2.  Tonal  balanco  at  ralatad  to  middia 
voica  raquiramanft. 

The  middle  voices,  those  which 
form  the  harmonic  background  for  the 
melodic  structure  above,  cause  more 
over-balance  than  any  other  section. 
Unquestionably,  the  size  of  the  band 
has  much  to  do  regarding  the  amount 
of  tone  needed  in  the  middle  writing. 
The  families  used  are  2-3  clarinets, 
alto  and  bass  clarinets,  saxophones, 
horns,  trombones,  baritones,  and  to 
some  extent,  2-3  trumpets  or  cornets. 
The  bass  may  be  any  or  all  of  the 
usual  bass  instruments.  The  lighter 
wood-winds  come  in  for  a  limited 
amount  of  middle  voice  writing  in 
loud  passages,  but  are  of  importance 
in  soft  passages. 

From  A  above  middle  C  to  second 
A  below  middle  C  is  the  usual  inside 
chordal  range  of  most  band  composi¬ 
tions.  The  chords  built  within  these 
two  octaves  have  the  power  to  make 
or  destroy  good  balance.  It  has  been 
the  practice  in  young  bands  to  place 
the  less  experienced  players  on  inner 
parts.  In  experienced  organizations, 
where  excellent  playing  is  expected  to 
be  the  rule,  one  often  discovers  mid¬ 
dle  sections  that  are  too  large.  The 
young  band,  together  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  balance,  has  the  added  prob¬ 
lem  of  intonation;  while  the  experi¬ 
enced  band  may  have  solved  the  in¬ 
tonation  problem  and  still  lack  inside 
balance  because  of  largeness  in  mid¬ 
dle  voices. 

Because  many  publications  are  writ¬ 
ten  to  “fit”  bands  of  any  dimension, 
composers  and  arrangers  have  become 
careless  and  have  doubled  inner 
voices  with  the  idea  that  no  matter 
what  the  combinations  of  instruments 
performing,  there  would  always  be 
inner  harmonies.  This  practice  vio¬ 
lates  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
rules  of  good  musical  taste;  viz.,  the 
change  of  the  melodic  line  or  melodic 
mood  calls  for  an  Instant  change  of 
the  harmonic  background.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  accompaniment  Is  as  impor¬ 


tant  as  the  quantity.  If  the  full  score 
is  available,  the  conductor  will  soon 
discover  the  seat  of  trouble.  With  no 
full  score,  a  sectional  rehearsal  will 
help  solve  the  problem.  It  then  re¬ 
mains  for  the  conductor  to  cultivate 
his  hearing  processes  and  to  stop 
guessing. 

At  this  point,  the  writer  would  plea 
for  a  thorough  study  of  old-fashioned 
harmony.  There  are  some  details — 
seemingly  small  to  the  casual  mind 
— which  make  for  good  playing  or  had 
playing.  Attention  to  the  use  of  the 
third  of  a  chord  and  the  seventh  of  a 
chord  seems  small  when  one  views  a 
single  measure  of  a  full  score,  yet 
much  good  balance  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  careless  use  of  these 
chord  members.  These  tones  have 
been  rightly  named  “tendency  tones”, 
and  in  a  discussion  of  either,  it  is 
probable  that  the  third  of  a  triad  is  of 
the  greater  importance.  It  has  the 
power  to  change  a  triad  into  either 
major  or  minor.  The  least  deviation 
from  pitch  causes  playing  that  is  out 
of  tune,  and  the  problem  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  aggravated  if  the  third  is  doubled 
among  so  many  instruments  that  its 
prominence  destroys  chordal  balance. 

3.  Tonal  balance  as  related  to  tha  saatinq 
of  the  band. 

There  are  many  pet  theories  con¬ 
cerning  the  seating  arrangement  of  the 
modern  band.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  tear  apart  any  of  these  the¬ 
ories,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  some  instruments  demand  defi¬ 
nite  playing  positions  to  insure  good 
balance  with  the  other  instruments. 
The  following  considerations  are 
worthy  of  thought 

(a)  Placing  French  horns  directly 
in  front  of  the  conductor.  The 
French  horn  is  an  instrument  which 
needs  reasonable  distance,  that  is, 
the  tone  is  better  when  slightly  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  means  of  instruments 
clustered  around  it,  as  found  in  the 
orchestra.  This  is,  also,  an  added  ad¬ 
vantage  because  the  player  is  given 
a  sense  of  technical  freedom  and  is 
not  “on  the  spot".  He  feels  better 
when  heard,  but  not  seen. 

(b)  Dividing  trumpets  and  cornets 
from  the  other  brass.  The  brass  sec¬ 
tion  must  rely  heavily  upon  the  ear 
for  balance  as  well  as  change  of  brass 
color.  Why  should  the  soprano  and 
the  alto  of  the  brass  family  be  placed 
apart  from  the  tenor  and  the  bass? 
The  ear,  while  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  each  individual  player,  is 
doubly  important  when  the  full  ensem¬ 
ble  is  performing.  Good  balance  will 
only  be  obtained  when  each  family 
seeks  to  make  it  possible.  Those  who 
heard  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  on 


its  recent  tour  must  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  quality  of  the  brass 
tone.  The  section  was  capable  of 
changing  its  color  to  suit  the  mood 
being  expressed  by  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra.  Here  was  found  balance, 
because  each  player  listened  to  the 
other  members  of  the  brass  section. 

(c)  Placing  saxophones  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  band.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  French  horn,  saxophone  tone  is 
better  when  covered  by  other  instru¬ 
ments.  Many  wrong  impressions  are 
gained  regarding  the  saxophone,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  getting 
too  close  to  the  instrument.  The  trio, 
quartet,  or  quintet  should  be  placed 
well  within  the  band  and  always  to¬ 
gether. 

(d) ‘  The  seating  of  light  wood¬ 
winds.  The  light  wood-winds  demand 
a  position  directly  in  front  of  the  con¬ 
ductor.  Their  tone  is  not  expected  to 
add  a  great  amount  of  weight  to  very 
loud  passages,  but  as  the  full  tone 
recedes,  the  beauty  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  comes  into  the  ear  of  the  lis¬ 
tener.  Within  this  family  is  a  trio,  a 
quartet,  or  a  quintet.  Too  little 
thought  is  given  to  their  use  in  the 
modern  band.  Here  is  found  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  highest  order.  Some  fu¬ 
ture  band-Debussy  will  thrill  future 
band  audiences  by  a  real  use  of  light 
wood-winds  within  his  compositions. 

Tonal  baUnco  ai  rslafad  to  bau  tona. 

Bass  tone  is  so  often  neglected  both 
in  respect  to  quality  and  quantity,  and 
at  no  place  in  the  modern  band  is 
found  less  careful  playing.  The  first 
consideration  in  all  bass  playing  is 
legato.  Prom  legato  playing,  the  per¬ 
former  becomes  equipped  for  other  ex¬ 
pressions. 

The  alert  conductor  must  first  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  quality  of 
the  bass  tone  desired.  There  seems 
to  be  a  belief  that  if  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  tubas  in  the  band,  the  bass 
problem  is  settled.  The  tuba,  as  ver¬ 
satile  as  it  is,  does  not  produce  the 
tone  that  fits  all  color  patterns,  any 
more  than  the  baritone  and  bass  saxo¬ 
phones,  the  bassoon  and  the  contra 
bassoon,  the  string  bass,  the  eu¬ 
phonium,  the  bass  trombone,  or  the 
’cello. 

Fitting  bass  tone  to  the  mood  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  music  is  an  art  worth 
study  on  the  part  of  any  conductor. 
Such  a  study  will  reveal,  among  other 
considerations,  the  following: 

(a)  Fundamental  bass  tone  as  found 
in  the  tuba,  string  bass,  contra  bas¬ 
soon,  and  bass  saxophone,  does  not 
change  as  the  instruments  play  in 
high  registers. 


(b)  Other  bass  tone,  as  found  in  the 
euphonium,  baritone  saxophone,  bas¬ 
soon,  bass  clarinet,  bass  trombone, 
and  ’cello,  varies  as  the  instruments 
play  in  high  registers,  so  that  bari¬ 
tone,  tenor,  and  even  alto  voices  come 
from  nominally-called  “bass”  instru¬ 
ments. 

(c)  The  quantity  of  bass  tone,  even 
in  loud  passages,  is  closely  related  to 
quality.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  the  quality  of  tone  makes 
the  quantity. 

(d)  All  bass  tone  must  be  easily 
distinguishable,  but  must  not  be  a 
foreign  tone  to  the  instrumental  struc¬ 
ture  as  a  whole. 

(e)  Bass  tone,  when  it  is  badly  pro¬ 
duced,  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
melodic  tone,  because  all  melody  has 
a  corresponding  and  appropriate  bass 
level,  which  may  at  one  time  call  for 
depth  and  at  another  time  call  for 
height,  although  at  all  times  there 
must  be  a  level  of  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity. 

5.  Tonal  balanca  a$  rolafad  to  typical 
inttrumant  tona. 

There  are  varied  ideas  regarding 
the  correct  tone  from  the  families  of 
instruments  when  considered  from  in¬ 
dividual  standpoints.  What  is  cor¬ 
rect  clarinet  tone?  What  is  ideal 
horn  tone?  The  writer  is  sure  of  Just 
one  point,  and  that  is,  tone  cannot  be 
described  in  words.  We  read  of  “fat” 
tone,  “thin”  tone,  “brassy”  tone, 
“windy”  tone,  “reedy”  tone,  etc.,  etc. 
As  related  to  balance,  there  are  two 
common  faults  prevalent  in  bands. 
The  first  is  over-blowing,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  vibrato.  Or,  we  might  name 
over-blowing  as  lack  of  relaxation, 
and  vibrato  as  lack  of  common  sense. 
The  matter  of  intonation  enters  here 
and  a  discussion  of  reeds,  mouth¬ 
pieces,  playing  positions,  etc.,  might 
be  profitable,  for  all  of  these  have  a 
bearing  upon  balance  of  tone.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  Edmund  Wall’s  ex¬ 
cellent  article  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  for  June,  1936,  entitled  “Atten¬ 
tion  to  Details”. 

The  band  conductor  must  make  his 
own  decision  regarding  the  tone  he 
expects  from  each  instrument,  then 
from  these  instruments  when  grouped 
into  families,  and  finally  from  the 
families  when  used  together. 

6.  Tonal  balanca  as  ralalad  to  familiat. 

The  nine  groups  into  which  the 
band  was  divided  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  give  the  reader  a  glance 
into  the  problem  of  balance  in  instru¬ 
mentation. 


As  a  study,  a  chord  might  be  built 
on  E-fiat  below  the  bass  clef  as  the 
bottom  note  and  E-flat  above  the 
treble  clef  as  the  top  note.  Between 
those  two  notes,  four  octaves  apart, 
lie  the  nine  groups  or  families  of  in¬ 
struments,  each  capable  of  subdivi¬ 
sions.  How  well  balanced  this  chord 
will  sound  depends  upon  the  tone- 
judgment  of  the  composer  or  ar¬ 
ranger.  Many  questions  somewhat 
like  the  following  may  be  asked: 

Is  the  balance  desired  to  be  of 
equality  throughout  the  four  octaves? 

What  dangers  arise  in  doubling 
families  on  the  same  chord? 

Is  the  balance  desired  to  be  of  un¬ 
equal  quality  throughout  the  four 
octaves?  If  so,  where  shall  the  em¬ 
phasis  be? 

Is  the  balance  desired  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  family  color  as  individuals? 

Which  instruments  agree  tonally 
and  which  do  not? 

What  family,  or  the  union  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  produces  proper  harmonic  back¬ 
ground? 

7.  Tonal  balanca  at  ralatad  to  parcHuion. 

Too  many  bands  are  percussioned 
to  death.  It  might  be  a  blessing  to 
many  conductors  to  have  this  section 
omitted  for  the  first  three  weeks  of 
their  rehearsals.  The  writer  has  been 
told  that  in  some  European  band  con¬ 
tests,  the  percussion  section  must  be 
omitted  during  the  sight  reading  con¬ 
test.  Your  “why”  is  easily  answered. 

Percussion  playing  is  a  great  art. 
It  is.  not  noise  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  A  “hag  of  tricks”  never  made 
a  good  drummer.  The  tympani  are 
foundation  tone  of  the  highest  order. 
The  bass  drum  closely  follows  the 
tympani.  All  other  percussion  has 
its  place  in  rhythmic  and  dynamic 
usages  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
At  this  point  the  writer  wants  to  pay 
homage  to  a  great  bass  drummer,  he 
of  the  Goldman  band.  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  might  induce  him  to  write 
an  article  on  the  bass  drum.  He 
knows  the  bass  drum! 

In  a  summary,  we  may  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  There  must  be  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  instruments  and  their  ca¬ 
pabilities  before  the  conductor  can 
produce  from  his  organization  a  rea¬ 
sonable  balance  of  tone.  The  modern 
band  is  not  a  copied  expression  of  any 
other  musical  organization,  therefore, 
his  ear  must  not  copy.  Modern  band 
tone  is  capable  of  tremendous  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  own  right,  therefore,  he  is 
working  with  a  force  which  demands 
honesty. 

2.  There  must  be  a  determination 
of  what  is  the  tonal  equipment  upon 
which  the  conductor  will  build  bis  fu- 


ture  organization.  It  may  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  musical  expression  from  his 
friend’s  organization,  but  if  he  is 
thinking  in  his  own  right,  others  will 
admire  him  for  his  mental  indepen¬ 
dence.  Experimentation  must  never 
cease ! 

3.  The  great  task  for  the  band  con¬ 
ductor  is  to  exact  continually  better 
individual  performance  before  he  can 


“To  be  or  not  to  be, 
that  is  the  question” 

•  THIS  FAMOUS  saying  by  the  great 
English  bard  may  be  fittingly  applied 
to  the  question  of  the  B-fiat  soprano 
saxophone  in  the  concert  bands  of  the 
future.  Due  to  its  poor  tone  quality 
and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  playing 
it  in  tune,  the 
B-fiat  soprano 
saxophone  is 
doomed  to  die  a 
natural  death. 

Many  bands 
have  already  dis¬ 
carded  the  in¬ 
strument,  others 
are  still  using  it. 

Publishers,  too, 
are  doubtful  as 
to  what  is  best 
to  do  with  this 
little  member  of  the  saxophone  faifiily. 
Some  publishers  are  omitting  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  B-fiat  soprano  saxophone 
part,  but  they  are  deluged  with  pro¬ 
tests  from  those  who  still  use  the  in¬ 
strument.  Other  publishers  are  print¬ 
ing  a  regular  B-flat  soprano  part  and 
a  duplicate  part  labeled  "1st  E-fiat  alto 
saxophone".  The  tendency  is  not  to  dis¬ 
card  the  soprano  part  in  the  music  but 
to  discard  the  soprano  instrument. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  soprano 
part  should  be  retained  in  the  saxo¬ 
phone  section.  It  gives  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  write  complete  harmonies 
within  the  saxophone  section  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  feature  a  saxophone  quar¬ 
tet.  The  E-fiat  alto  saxophone,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  instrument  to  play  the 
soprano  part.  The  soprano  part  played 
by  an  alto  voice  does  not  seem  logical 
to  me. 

About  three  years  ago  I  heard  a  very 
fine  performance  on  an  F  mezzo- 
soprano  saxophone.  Its  beautiful  bril- 


expect  better  ensemble  performance. 
Biiefiy,  this  implies  musicianship  and 
many  human  qualities  beyond  the  av¬ 
erage. 

4.  Balance  of  voices  in  the  modern 
band  means  a  musically  balanced  hu¬ 
man  mind.  There  will  always  be  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  and  rightly  so,  but 
fundamentals  will  always  remain  to 
guide  growing  idealism. 


liant  tone  impressed  me  quite  favor¬ 
ably.  Immediately  it  occurred  to  me 
that  this  F  saxophone  would  be  an 
ideal  instrument  to  replace  the  B-fiat 
soprano  saxophone  in  the  band.  After 
thinking  the  matter  over  for  a  whole 
year  I  felt  an  urge  to  try  it  out.  At  the 
beginning  of  school  last  year  I  bought 
an  F  mezzo-soprano  saxophone  and  ex¬ 
perimented  with  it  during  the  whole 
year.  The  results  were  most  gratify¬ 
ing. 

I  gave  the  instrument  to  a  boy  in 
the  sixth  grade  who  had  been  playing 
the  B-fiat  soprano  saxophone  in  the 
high  school  band  for  two  years.  I 
transposed  three  numbers  from  B-fiat 
to  F  to  see  into  what  range  of  the  in¬ 
strument  they  would  be  thrown.  Only 
in  two  instances  did  the  notes  go  to 
high  E  and  generally  the  notes  were 
below  high  C.  I  then  examined  ten 
standard  overtures  and  found  only  one 
instance  where  it  was  necessary  to 
play  one  note  an  octave  lower.  The 
B-fiat  soprano  part  stays  well  within 
the  playing  range  of  an  F  saxophone. 
Convinced  that  the  instrument  was 
practical,  I  began  to  teach  the  young 
player  how  to  read  the  B-fiat  parts 
with  the  F  saxophone.  In  a  few  days 
the  young  man  could  read  the  parts 
with  very  little  difficulty,  and  in  a 
month  he  learned  to  read  them  just  as 
easily  as  he  did  with  his  B-flat  so¬ 
prano. 

The  matter  of  reading  B-flat  soprano 
parts  on  the  F  saxophone  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  learn  to  read  the  mezzo-soprano  clef. 


Twelve  year  old  Norman  Patchen  first 
played  the  saxophone  when  he  wes 
in  third  qrade,  and  the  next  year  was 
promoted  to  the  hiqh  school  band. 

He  now  plays  F  saxophone  in  the 
Whiting,  Indiana,  high  school  band. 

Add  one  flat  to  the  key  signature  and 
read  the  B-flat  soprano  saxophone 
parts  in  the  mezzo-soprano  clef  as 
shown  below.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  play  in  one  flat  more  than  the  sig¬ 
nature.  If  the  key  were  D  (two 
sharps),  read  it  in  G  (one  sharp). 

The  F  saxophone  is  equally  suited  to 
playing  the  soprano  parts  which  are 
written  for  1st  E-flat  alto  saxophone. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  add  two 
flats  to  the  key  signature  and  read  one 
whole  step  lower;  that  is,  read  B-flat 
for  C,  C  for  D,  etc. 

As  a  solo  instrument  or  a  lead  in 
an  ensemble,  the  F  saxophone  is  the 
best  of  the  entire  saxophone  family.  I 
find  that  its  tone  is  more  brilliant  than 
any  of  the  other  saxophones,  it  responds 
more  easily  to  both  low  and  high 
notes,  it  is  capable  of  more  rapid  exe¬ 
cution  due  to  its  convenient  size,  and 
its  intonation  is  good. 

If  the  F  saxophone  were  generally 
adopted  to  replace  the  B-flat  soprano 
saxophone,  the  soprano  parts  already 
written  could  be  used  by  transposing 
as  I  explained  above,  and  future  so¬ 
prano  parts  could  be  printed  in  F.  In 
our  efforts  to  standardize  our  band  in¬ 
strumentation  the  F  saxophone  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


Advantages  I  Have  Found 
In  the  F  Saxophone 

By  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  Whiting,  Ind.,  Pres.,  Nat'l  School  Orch.  As$'n 
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What  Helped  Me 
Most  to  WIN 
FIRST  Division 

IN  THE 


National  SOLO  Contest 

First  prize  story  by  Leona  Van  Dusen,  E-flat  Clarinetist,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Tk«  writing  it  rnproducnd  h«r«  Mactiy  at  tubmittad,  at  to  tpalling,  punctuation,  ate. 


•  IT  18  DIFFICULT  for  me  to  attrib¬ 
ute  my  success  in  the  1936  National 
Solo  Contest  to  any  one  thing,  for 
several  essentially  vital  factors  were 
involved.  I  had  never  played  E  flat 
clarionet  until  two  months  before  the 
local  contest  and  three  months  be¬ 
fore  the  national  contest.  My  efforts 
to  gain  control  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  quite  unlike  B  flat  clarionet 
in  many  respects,  necessitated  con¬ 
siderable  practice.  In  order  to  gain 
as  much  as  possible  from  my  daily 
practice  and  to  conserve  my  time  be¬ 
fore  the  contest,  I  laid  out  a  plan  of 
rehearsal,  in  which  I  divided  my  prac¬ 
tice  hours  into  four  parts. 

First,  I  practiced  my  lesson,  beside 
devoting  some  time  to  scales,  exer¬ 
cises  based  (m  scales,  and  chords. 
Chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth, 
which  I  played  in  arpeggio  form, 
served  as  an  excellent  aid  to  me  in 
improving  my  intonation  and  tech¬ 
nique. 

Second,  I  practiced  sustained  tones 
in  the  higher  registers  in  an  effort 
to  perfect  my  intonation  and  tone. 
In  the  beginning  I  could  not  spend  as 
much  time  in  this  manner  as  I  did 
on  the  other  exercises  because  of 
the  strong  embouchure  necessary  to 
control  the  E  flat  clarionet.  When 
the  muscles  of  my  lips  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  mouth  piece  I 
could  then  afford  to  put  in  several 
hours  of  concentrated  practice  every 


day.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  I  could  on  sustained 
tones  in  all  the  registers  of  the  in- 
strumenL  Also  during  this  period  I 
practiced  on  short  measures  and 
phrases  which  did  not  play  smoothly. 
Two  measures  in  my  contest  solo 
which  had  given  me  considerable 
trouble,  I  practiced  every  day  for  a 
week  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 
When  I  first  began  to  play  my  solo 
these  two  measures  had  made  me 
feel  apprehensive  whenever  I  came  to 
them,  but  after  the  week  of  intensi¬ 
fied  effort  they  caused  me  no  more 
concern.  I  also  spent  several  min¬ 
utes  each  day  on  trills  in  my  solo 
which  had  been  faulty  in  intonation 
and  fuzzy  or  muddy  in  tone  quality. 

The  third  period  of  my  daily  prac¬ 
tice  I  devoted  exclusively  to  my  solo. 
I  played  it  over  and  over  and  decided 
upon  the  most  nearly  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  to  give  to  certain  unmarked 
passages.  I  received  inestimable  as¬ 
sistance  from  Ralph  E.  Rush,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  my  high  school  band,  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  for  he  frequently  lis¬ 
tened  and  criticised  my  playing. 

I.ast  of  all  I  rehearsed  every  day 
with  my  accompanist.  I  never  went 
over  my  solo  more  than  twice  a  day 
with  her  because  of  the  danger  of 
growing  stale.  This  short,  frequent 
practice  with  the  piano  for  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  contest  did  far  more  toward 
improving  my  solo  than  long  hours 


of  rehearsal  immediately  before  the 
competition  would  have  done.  As 
written,  the  solo  was  too  long  to  play 
in  the  required  six  minutes,  so  at 
this  time  several  expedient  cuts, 
which  would  not  influence  the  melodic 
line  nor  omit  a  phrase  of  significance, 
were  made.  I  cut  most  of  the  tutti 
passages  and  also  a  phrase  that  was 
repetitious  and  served  only  as  a  rest 
between  two  more  difficult  passages. 

Weekly  recitals  were  held  in  the 
music  tower  of  my  high  school  and 
participation  in  several  of  these 
helped  me  materially  to  gain  stage 
presence  and  poise.  No  matter  how 
poised  a  person  who  has  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  may  seem  to  be,  he 
can  not  be  definitely  sure  of  how  he 
is  going  to  act  in  a  public  appearance 
until  be  has  tried.  To  appear  before 
friends  in  recitals  several  times  be¬ 
fore  a  major  performance  gives  the 
soloist  a  sense  of  security  and  mental 
equilibrium  which  can  be  gained  only 
in  this  manner.  No  matter  how  well 
prepared  in  his  solo  a  performer  may 
be,  if  in  the  performance  he  is  at  all 
nervous,  he  will  be  materially  handi¬ 
capped. 

These  last  observations  may  seem 
irrelevant,  but  no  matter  how  well 
prepared  musically  a  soloist  may  be, 
he  can  play  in  public  only  as  well  as 
his  mental  and  nervous  attitude  dic¬ 
tates. 
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TIm  arMcl*  by  MIm  Van  Dutan  on  tha  oppoiita  paga  it  lalactad  by  tha 
jvdgat  at  tha  Firtt  Priia  Winnar  in  a  contatt  conductad  by  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  tha  batt  papar  on  tha  uibjact  givan.  Tha  contatt  wat  opan 
to  all  firtt  divition  tolo  winnart  in  tha  1936  national  contatt. 

Four  cath  prixat  ara  to  ba  awardad  for  tha  firtt,  tacond,  third,  and 
fourth  batt  papart,  ratpactivaly.  Tha  winnart  of  tha  thraa  lattar  priiat 
hava  alto  boon  chotan,  and  thair  namat  will  ba  announcad  along  with  tha 
publication  of  thair  papart  in  tha  thraa  ittuat  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
immadiataly  following. 

Wa  ara  particularly  grataful  to  all  of  tha  toloittt  who  participated  in 
thit  contatt.  Tha  ttandard  of  all  papart  tubmittad  ran  aicaadingly  high, 
and  in  addition  to  tha  priza  winnart,  thara  arc  a  numbar  of  "honorabla 
mantiont"  that  will  alto  ba  publithad. 

Tha  judgat  wara  H.  A.  VandarCook,  VandarCook  School  of  Mutic; 
Harold  Bachman,  director  of  Univartity  of  Chicago  band;  and  Nail  Kjot, 
former  member,  Univartity  of  lllinoit  band.  Thair  dacitiont  wara  unanimous. 

Choosing  Between 
Comet  and  Tmmpet 

By  George  C.  Wilson,  Columbia  Teachers  College,  New  York  CHy 


•  A8  IMPORTANT  as  the  cornet  is  to 
the  tone  color  of  the  brass  section  of 
the  band,  it  is  often  not  used  in  the 
manner  suited  to  its  genre.  Being 
built  of  a  conical  tube,  and  using  a 
cup • shaped 
mouthpiece,  the 
cornet  is  capable 
of  emitting  a  flu¬ 
ent  tone  which 
is  well  adapted 
to  florid  and 
complex  techni¬ 
cal  passages. 

The  sole  and 
first  cornet 
parts,  or  the  two 
most  important 
parts  sometimes 
called  first  and 
second,  in  our 
band  arrangements  consist  of  such 
melodically  important  roles  that  they 
should,  by  all  means,  be  given  to  the 
proper  instrument  and  tone  color,  the 
cornet.  In  too  many  bands  these  im¬ 
portant  parts  are  given  to  trumpets, 
which  results  in  a  very  incisive,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  unbalanced  brass  section. 
In  such  cases  these  parts  overpower 
the  band  and  spoil  its  blend  and  bal¬ 
ance.  I  have  noticed  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  prevails  not  only  in  bands  from 
small  schools,  where  every  available 
Instrument  and  player  must  be  used, 
but  also  in  some  of  the  larger  schools 
where  both  trumpet  and  cornet  play¬ 
ers  should  be  available.  The  small 


cylindrical  bore  and  the  shallow 
mouthpiece  of  the  trumpet  make  for 
a  very  brilliant  tone,  which  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  cornet  tone  on 
these  two  important  band  parts. 

The  lyrical,  song-like  tone  color  of 
the  cornet  makes  it  much  better  suited 
to  the  solo  passages  of  the  type  found 
in  the  solo  parts  In  band  arrange- 


•  FILLING  THE  GAP  between  the 
spring  and  fall  school  session  can  be  a 
worth-while  project  for  band  directors, 
as  John  MacDonald,  music  supervisor, 
Potsdam,  New  York,  high  school,  has 
already  pointed  out  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  add  a  few 
suggestions,  and  point  out  the  value  I 
found  in  the  summer  plan  we  used  in 
our  high  school  for  band  students  this 
year.  In  the  first  place,  the  band  pro¬ 
gressed  taster  in  summer  than  during 
the  school  year.  Boys  and  girls  had 
more  time  to  practice,  as  they  were  not 
encumbered  with  other  subjects. 

Rehearsal  periods  were  longer,  too, 
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ments.  The  tone  quality  of  the  cornet 
blends  with  the  other  tone  colors  of 
the  band  much  easier  than  does  the 
trumpet  The  cornet  “speaks”  easily, 
and  except  in  its  very  lowest  register 
maintains  an  even  tone  quality 
throughout  its  compass.  The  fluency 
of  tone  of  the  cornet  makes  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  concert  band. 

In  like  manner  the  trumpet  should 
not  be  denied  its  proper  place  in  the 
symphony  orchestra  and  concert  band. 
There  are  two  parts  in  orchestra 
scores,  and  they  both  demand  the 
trumpet  tone,  except  in  a  few  rare 
cases  where  composers  have  scored 
works  for  cornets,  as  Bizet  did  with 
the  score  of  “Carmen”.  The  orches¬ 
tral  trumpet  parts  demand  the  incis¬ 
iveness  of  the  trumpet  tone,  for  the 
parts  consist  chiefly  of  climaxes,  fan¬ 
fares,  and  tuttls.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  trumpet  tone  places  a  top  on  the 
brass  section,  and  on  the  color  of  the 
entire  orchestra. 

When  band  arrangements  contain 
parts  written  to  fulfill  the  same  mis¬ 
sion  they  do  in  orchestra  work,  then 
trumpets  should  be  used.  However, 
standard  band  arrangements  contain 
solo  and  first  parts  designed  to  assist 
with  the  solo  and  melodic  parts  and 
demanding  the  cornet  tone,  and  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  part,  or  the  two  lowest 
parts  regardless  of  their  caption, 
which  are  designed  for  the  trumpet 
tone.  Thus  we  find  a  place  for  both 
the  comet  and  trumpet  in  the  tone 
color  of  the  concert  band. 


and  began  early  in  the  morning.  This 
was  important  to  us,  for  we  rehearse 
after  school  hours  during  the  year. 

The  following  forms  were  given  to 
all  band  students  one  week  before  the 
close  of  school  in  June: 

Dear  Parents :  For  the  first  time  an 
opportunity  is  offered  for  band  students 
in  the  Logan  schools  to  continue  music 
study  during  the  summer  months.  The 
schedule  of  classes  and  rehearsals  has 
been  so  arranged  that  all  students  will 
study  in  groups  which  are  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  technical  proficiency.  Be¬ 
ginning  intermediate  and  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  may  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
their  study.  Classes  and  rehearsals  will 
be  held  in  the  Logan  high  school  band 
(turn  to  poge  44) 


How  we  Put  Over  Our 
Summer  School 

By  W.  R.  McCufehan,  Band  Director,  Logan,  Ohio,  High  School 


The  Boys  are 

Marching 


•  IT  IS  OUR  opinion  that  evt^ry  litiug 
person  thrills  to  a  marching  band.  We 
ail  instinctively  like  rhythmic  motion, 
color,  precision,  brilliance,  and  martial 
music.  It  arouses  an  urge  for  action 
in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can  ap¬ 
proach. 

A  good  marching  band  can  certainly 
not  be  made  in  a  day.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  concentrated  effort  for 
the  drillmaster  along  with  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  entire  marching  group. 
Every  member  of  the  band  must  be  at 
attention  at  all  times,  except  for  short 
rest  periods.  It  is  impossible  to  train 
a  marching  band  unless  discipline  is 
stressed.  Our  demerit  system  in  the 
Elkhart  high  school  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  A 
student  found  talking,  chewing  gum, 
or  guilty  of  any  other  misdemeanor 
while  in  line  or  during  a  drill  is  given 
demerits  which  are  counted  against 
him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  there 
are  too  many,  the  student  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  music  letter.  The  local  the¬ 
ater  aids  us  considerably  by  giving 
free  tickets  to  the  outstanding  line  for 
performance  and  formation  at  rehears¬ 
als  and  performances. 

If  a  student  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  marching  band, 
he  should  take  the  responsibility  of  his 
uniform  seriously.  Shoes  and  putts 
must  be  polished  for  every  appear¬ 
ance;  the  uniform  must  be  kept  in 
press,  cap  brushed,  and  buttons  shined. 
(We  hold  inspection  and  give  demer¬ 
its  to  the  careless  ones.)  In  any  case, 
the  hats  should  all  be  worn  at  the 
same  tilt,  shoes  must  all  have  low 
heels  and  be  of  the  same  color.  It  is 
very  important  that  every  detail  be 
carefully  tended  and  checked  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  seemingly  small. 

Elkhart  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
very  fine  military  uniform  which  is  at¬ 
tractive  for  both  concert  and  march¬ 
ing.  We  believe  puttees  and  breeches 
greatly  add  to  the  appearance,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  marching  band  because 
they  make  neater  and  more  uniform 
lines. 


And  in  this  article  on  the 
subject  David  W.  Hughes, 
director  of  both  the  high 
school  band  and  orchestra  of 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  gives  some 
interesting  and  valuable 
suggestions  on  how  to  do  it 
with  thrilling  finesse.  -  His 
marching  band  placed  in  First 
Division  Class  A  in  the  National 
Contest. 
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Next  Month 

Our  third  article  on  Marching 

By  G.  T.  Bennett  j 

Ked  0«k,  lows,  Hiqh  Sclioel  Band  I 
Rest  Division  msreking  winnort  in 
Clou  B,  1936  National  Contast 


Partonnal  and  Instrumantation 
The  proper  formation  for  a  good, 
snappy  sixty-four-plece  marching  band 
should  be  eight  rows  with  eight 
abreast.  Every  organisation  should 
have  a  color  guard  consisting  of  the 
American  flag,  the  school  flag,  and  a 
set  of  army  rifles.  You  may  And,  as 
we  did,  that  the  American  Legion  will 
be  interested  in  helping  to  provide 
these.  There  should  be  one  drum  ma¬ 
jor  and  two  twirlers.  The  drum  ma¬ 
jor  should  have  a  keen  mind,  should 
be  a  showman,  a  musician,  have  good 
form,  and  poise  enough  to  handle  the 
band  on  the  fleld  without  the  aid  of 
the  director.  The  two  twirlers  should 
be  showmen  and,  of  course,  good  twirl¬ 
ers. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  murc'i- 
ing  band  should  be  decidedly  different 
from  that  of  the  concert  band.  The 
first  row  should  consist  of  eight  trom¬ 
bones;  the  second  row,  five  sousa- 
phones,  two  baritones,  and  one  bari¬ 
tone  sax;  the  third  row,  eight  French 
horns;  the  fourth  row,  four  alto  saxes, 
two  tenor  saxes,  and  two  flutes  (not 
piccolos,  they  are  very  difllcult  to  play 
on  the  march).  The  fifth  row  should 
have  six  street  drums  (not  orchestra 
drums),  a  good  cymbal,  and  a  bass 
drum  with  one  beater  and  no  cymbal; 
the  sixth  row,  eight  cornets;  the  sev¬ 
enth  row,  six  trumpets  and  two  fluegel 
horns;  the  eighth  row,  eight  clari¬ 
nets. 

Music 

No  band  is  a  good  marching  band 
unless  it  can  also  play.  There  are  often 
too  many  horn-tooters  who  simidy  go 
along  to  march.  A  great  deal  of  tht 
success  in  having  a  good  outflt  comes 
from  using  the  right  kind  of  music  on 
the  march.  Selections  such  as  “Colonel 
Bogey’’  by  Alfred  and  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever”  by  Sousa,  should 
never  be  played  in  motion.  Such 
marches  as  “Military  Escort”  by  Ren¬ 
net,  “The  Boosters”  by  Klein,  “Arch  of 
Steel”  by  Klohr,  and  “Mt.  Healthy”  by 
Beans,  should  be  used  instead.  It  is 
very  important  that  each  player  mem- 
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orlw  hlH  music,  theu  he  is  able  to  give 
his  full  attention  to  formations  and 
cadence,  which,  by  the  way.  should  be 
between  128  and  132.  So  many  bands 


try  to  march  too  fast.  A  good  way  to 
acquire  the  proper  cadence  is  to  use 
the  metronome  and  have  the  band  in 
rehearsals  play  the  march  over  and 
over  again  until  it  is  established. 

FormatioAf  and  Driittnastar  ^ 

Every  band  should  have  at  least  two 
persons  working  with  it,  one.  the  musi¬ 
cal  director  and  the  other  the  drillmas- 
ter  who  will  diagram  and  execute  the 
formations.  The  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram  and  explanations  are  by  our  fine 
drlllmaster,  Ed  Clark,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Legion  drum 
corps. 

Drummars 

The  drum  section  of  the  march!  ug 
band  forms  its  background  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  keeping  the  ca¬ 
dence.  Every  drummer  should  play 
with  precision,  but  not  too  loudly.  You 
will  find  a  few  little  drum  specialties 
such  as  stick  beats  and  drum  corps 
numbers  helpful  in  breaking  the 
monotony. 

Showmanship 

Good  showmanship  should  really  be 
the  natural  result  of  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  which  have  Iteen  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  Always 


keep  in  mind,  however,  that  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  every  individual  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  whole  effect.  The 
-seemingly  insignificant  details  are  they 


that  count  the  most  in  style  and  per¬ 
formance. 


OUT 


Tha  OUT  movamant  it  at  affactiva 
at  tha  IN  formation.  Tha  uppar 
taction  qoat  laft  by  4t,  tha  lowar 
taction  riqht  by  4t.  Tha  fifth  rank 
pivots  cantor  and  movat  forward,  bth 
rank  forward.  7th  and  8th  ranks  do 
a  fours  movamant  toward  tha  canter, 
than  toward  tha  front. 


Dignify 

Your 

Profession 

By  J.  DeForest  Cline 

Head  of  Division  of  Music 

Colorado  State  Collaga  of  Education 
Graalay 

•  THERE  IS  A  service  club  that  has 
as  one  of  its  tenets.  Dignify  your  pro- 
fention.  This  club  encourages  each 
member  to  so  act  that  his  profession 
may  become  more  respectable.  This 
procedure  not  only  elevates  the  Job  but 
makes  life,  for  each  individual  con¬ 
cerned.  more  happy,  and  the  world  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live. 

This  motto  should  be  the  motto  for 
all  band  directors,  for  truly  the  esti¬ 
mate  placed  upon  bands  and  band  mu¬ 
sic  by  the  lay  person  for  many  years 
has  been  a  rather  low  one.  Orchestras 
and  choruses  are,  as  a  rule,  considered 
on  a  higher  plane  of  musicianship. 

What  is  the  reason?  There  have 
been  many  contributing  causes,  one  of 
the  chief  being  the  advantage  that  has 
come  to  orchestras  and  choruses  of 
having  available  for  use  the  finest 
music  written  especially  for  them  by 
the  best  composers  the  world  has  yet 
produced.  In  comparison,  the  band 
has  no  literature  whatsoever.  The 
church  has  dignified  the  chorus,  and 
symphony  orchestras  have  elevated 
themselves  in  the  estimation  of  world 
listeners  by  playing  only  the  best 
music. 

The  lowly  position  occupied  by 
bands  is  largely  caused  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  such  organisations.  It  seems 
that  they  have  been  content  to  allow 
bands  to  be  used  only  for  ballyhoo, 
street  parades,  county  fairs,  and  the 
like.  It  has  been  only  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  that  bandsmen  and 
band  directors  have  made  any  effort 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  this  lowly 
service.  As  useful  as  this  may  be,  it 
does  not  tend  to  dignify  the  profesnion 
or  to  develop  a  literature  for  itself. 
What  composer  of  any  standing  cares 
to  write  music  for  an  organization 
that  uses  ballyhoo  for  its  chief  aim? 

The  band  has  been  of  great  service 
to  many  causes,  but  it  must  have  a 
great  purpose  before  it  can  become 
great  in  the  world  of  music.  Great 
advancement  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  largely  through  the  untiring  ef- 

{Turu  to  tagf  S3) 


Behind  the  Scenes 

With  a  National  Solo  Contest  JUDGE 


By  John  J.  Heney 

Formerly  chief  of  Sousa's  Drum  Section 
Judge  of  the  Solo  Snare  Drum  section,  1936  National  Contest 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Heney  applies  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  contest 
drumming.  But  the  ideas  expressed  and  the  recommendations  advanced  are 
so  pointed  and  practical  that  they  fill  well  the  needs  for  betterment  of  all  solo 
judging.  "Every  assistance,"  he  says,  "should  be  given  the  contestants  before 
they  go  to  the  national  contest.  After  they  arrive,  they  should  be  given  no 
consideration  other  than  that  earned  and  indicated  on  the  adjudicator's  sheet." 
Mr.  Heney  asks  YOUR  help  in  working  out  a  plan  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  drum  contest  evils.  Read  this  article,  and  then  put  your  reactions  on 
paper,  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  »»»»»»» 


•  AFTER  ACTING  AS  a  judge  in  the 
National  Drum  Solo  Contest,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  confusion  exists  on  many 
points  of  procedure.  Confusion  both 
for  the  Judge  and  the  Judged.  It  is  my 
aim  to  discuss  the  contest  from  both 
viewpoints.  From  this  discussion  I 
hope  there  will  be  favorable  reaction 
whereby  much  of  the  confusion  of  the 
Judge  and  the  contestant  will  be  elim¬ 
inated. 

To  assure  the  elimination  of  confu¬ 
sion  the  thing  necessary  to  do  is  to 


standardize  the  Judging  scale  and  to 
inform  all  contestants  as  to  which  sys¬ 
tem  or  systems  will  be  countenanced. 
In  this  connection  I  invite  criticisms 
and  co-operation  from  all  interested 
parties.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  as  an  individual  but 
rather  to  advance  some  thoughts  on 
the  problem,  with  the  hope  that  the 
criticisms,  helpful  assistance,  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  others  will  complete 
the  task.  By  a  process  of  trial  and 
error  it  is  possible  within  the  next  few. 
months  to  put  the  percussion  division, 
as  a  unit,  on  the  same  high  standard 
as  the  other  divisions.  By  doing  this 
we  will  eliminate  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  or  any  vestige  of  indeflniteness 
from  this  division. 

Indefinite  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  form,  style,  and  technique 
of  drum  procedure  were  the  major 
evils  of  the  1936  contest.  Some  drum¬ 
mers  used  the  rim  of  the  drum  to 
show  their  ahlllty,  more  than  they 
used  the  head.  Others  were  better 
stick  flourishers  than  they  were  drum¬ 
mers.  Others  had  no  conception  of 
drum  tone  quality.  Others  played  all 
over  the  head,  part  of  the  time  in  the 
center,  part  of  the  time  very  close  to 
the  rim;  some  played  with  one  stick 


hitting  the  center  of  the  drum,  the 
other  stick  hitting  near  the  rim  and 
giving  a  two-tone  effect.  Still  others 
disregarded  any  semblance  of  musician- 
ship  and  played  their  solos  straight 
through  as  loudly  as  they  could  and 
with  no  semblance  of  accents.  All 
these  facts  bring  us  to  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  questions. 

Would  a  cometlst  be  allowed  to 
mute  for  a  soft  passage?  The  mute, 
in  this  instance,  would  be  recognized 
as  a  mechanical  feature  used  to  dis¬ 
guise  honest  effort  and  lack  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  player.  We  had 
a  situation  in  the  drum  division 
which  was  analogous  to  the  muted 
cornet.  Some  drummers  when  playing 
softly.  Jumped  too  near  the  rim  of 
the  drum.  Why?  Because  it  is  more 
difficult  to  play  softly  in  the  center 
of  the  drum.  Drum  tone  quality  is 
Just  as  important  a  matter  as  instru¬ 
mental  tone  quality.  Playing  near  the 
rim  produces  a  ring,  is  not  true  drum 
tone,  and  is  a  direct  indication  of  in¬ 
competence.  To  me  this  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  fault.  However,  an  even  worse 
fault  was  the  actual  playing  on  the 
rim  itself. 

Playing  on  the  lim  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  from  the  National 
Drum  Solo  Contest.  No  point  is 


In  1933  Bill  M«utz  won  kit  lint  National 
Drum  Solo  Contatt  whan  ha  placed  in  First 
Division  at  tka  contatt  at  Evanston.  At 
that  time  Bill  was  a  mambar  of  tka  St.  Elmo. 
Illinois,  Hiqk  School  Band,  under  tka  direc¬ 
tion  of  R.  E.  Brown.  In  1935  Bill,  now  at 
tka  Collinsville,  Illinois,  High  School,  again 
placed  in  First  Division  at  tka  National  Solo 
Contest.  Hit  number  played  at  the  I93S 
Solo  Contest  was  "The  Connecticut  Half- 
time".  At  the  National  Band  Clinic,  held 
in  January  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Bill 
demonstrated  proper  percussion  methods. 

He  made  Rrst  Division  again  in  1936. 


gained  by  playing  on  the  rim  because 
additional  skill  Is  not  required  to  do 
that  which  can  be  done  better  on  the 
head  itself.  Playing  on  the  rim 
causes  the  player  to  assume  an  exag¬ 
gerated  position.  Hands,  wrists,  fore¬ 
arms,  and  sticks  are  temporarily  in 
an  unnatural  position,  a  fault  which 
adds  nothing  to  a  contestant’s  chance 
of  success.  My  reaction  to  the  rim 
drummers  at  Cleveland  was  that  they 
came  to  the  national  contest  to  re¬ 
ceive  encouragement  for  a  vaudeville 
performance  rather  than  to  receive 
encouragement  and  honest  criticism 
toward  developing  their  drumming 
and  general  good  musicianship. 

Another  problem  of  tone  quality 
grows  out  of  a  matter  of  adjustment 
of  snares  and  heads.  Some  drummers 
did  not  know  how  to  adjust  their 
snares  and  heads  properly.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  drums  sounded  like 
tom-toms.  A  drum  out  of  adjustment 
will  not  produce  a  satisfactory  tone. 
Heads  should  be  tightened  to  correct 
proportion.  Most  authorities  agree 
that  the  batter  head  should  be  tighter 
than  the  snare  head.  The  ratio  or 
degree  of  difference  in  tension  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  relative  thicknesses  of 
the  two  heads.  Snare  tension,  too, 
must  be  in  correct  proportion.  The 
misadjustment  of  heads  and  snares 
precludes  the  possibility  of  clean  exe¬ 
cution.  It  is  obvious  that  a  drummer 
cannot  do  his  best  work  on  a  drum 
which  does  not  respond  crisply.  Care¬ 
ful  shading  or  accents  are  hardly  pos¬ 
sible,  or  perhaps  indistinguishable, 
when  playing  in  a  double  piano  pas¬ 
sage  it  the  drum  is  not  adjusted  ab¬ 
solutely  right. 

The  tone  quality  is  also  affected  by 
the  kind  of  sticks  the  drummer  uses. 
Some  drummers  had  deep  military 
drums  and  used  small,  orchestra  size, 
sticks.  The  result  was  a  funny  “ping¬ 
like”  effect.  This  fault  would  not 
have  been  so  evident  even  had  the 
drummers  used  small  sticks  with 
heavy  shoulders.  However,  some  con¬ 
testants  used  the  long,  slender,  shoul¬ 
derless  sticks  of  the  dance  drummer. 
The  result  of  these  sticks  striking  a 
twelve-inch  drum  and  against  a  very 
heavy  batter  head  is  left  to  your  own 
imagination. 

And  finally  we  have  the  problem  of 
tbe  stick  fiourisher.  If  the  “fiour- 
isher”  is  studying  drums  with  the  idea 
in  mind  of  teaching  athletics  eventu¬ 
ally,  he  should  concentrate  on  calis¬ 
thenics  and  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  other  contestants  and  the  Judges 
at  a  national  contest.  A  national  con¬ 
test  is  no  place  for  vulgar  display 
of  one’s  agility.  As  a  professional 
drummer  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  drum  literature  which  compels  a 


drummer  to  take  his  “daily  dozen” 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
It  is  true  that  one  must  use  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  clean  showmanship  to 
enhance  his  ability,  but  I  am  very 
definitely  opposed  to  letting  a  drum¬ 
mer  come  to  a  contest  thinking  that 


Mr.  H«n«y  it  wind  and  pnrcuuion 
instructor  in  DoLand,  Florida,  Public 
Schools  and  assistant  diractor  of  tha 
band.  Alto  taackar  at  Statson  Uni- 
varsity  in  DaLand. 


the  Judge’s  decision  will  be  won  by 
his  fancy  fiourlshes. 

From  the  Judge’s  viewpoint  some 
recognition  should  be  given  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  questions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  holding  of  the  sticks. 
Holding  a  pair  of  drumsticks  is  a 
scientific  procedure.  It  should  be  de¬ 
cided  how  much  credit  should  be 
given  for  holding  sticks  correctly,  and 
how  much  should  be  taken  off  for  not 
holding  them  correctly.  The  generally 
recognized  manner  of  holding  sticks 
should  also  be  designated  in  order 
that  contestants  may  be  duly  in¬ 
formed.  Then  the  metronome  speed, 
up  to  which  the  different  beats  should 
be  played,  ought  to  be  decided  upon 
and  points  taken  off  for  failure  to  at¬ 
tain  that  speed.  This  point  would  be 
a  help  to  the  Judge,  for  he  would  then 
have  a  two-way  chance  of  grading  the 
contestant:  first,  he  could  Judge  the 
contestant  on  the  speed  of  the  beat, 
and  second,  he  could  Judge  for  ex¬ 
pertness  as  the  speed  increased. 

It  is  my  opinion,  too,  that  the  long 
roll  should  be  the  only  required  beat; 
then  there  could  be  in  addition  at 
least  five  more  beats  selected  by  the 
Judge  at  the  time  of  the  contest  from 
any  of  the  twenty-six  rudiments 


which  are  recognized  as  official  by  the 
National  Rudimental  Drummers  asso¬ 
ciation.  There  is  a  question  in  my 
mind  whether  or  not  the  playing  of 
three  or  possibly  four  required  beats 
gives  the  Judge  a  real  insight  into  the 
latent  talent  of  the  contestant,  especi¬ 
ally  when  it  is  possible  that  the  con¬ 
testant  spent  several  months  learning 
to  become  dexterous  with  the  required 
three  and  is  probably  unfamiliar  with 
the  other  rudiments.  Of  the  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  drum  methods  per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  four  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  official. 

Recognition  of  a  method  gives  the 
Judge  a  definite  starting  point  from 
which  he  can  grade  intelligently  and 
ruthlessly,  if  necessary,  those  who 
care  to  violate  the  principles  of  good 
drumming.  The  adoption  of  some 
such  plan  would  eliminate  the  confu¬ 
sion  caused  by  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  systems.  If  the  Judges  in  district 
and  state  contests  would  follow  the 
same  principles,  and  if  succeeding 
Judges  in  the  national  contest  would 
do  likewise,  there  would  be  a  two-fold 
effect.  The  first  is,  all  Judges  would 
be  Judging  with  the  same  principle 
in  mind  and  from  the  same  stand¬ 
point,  and  this,  naturally,  would  create 
confidence  in  the  contestants’  minds. 
The  second  is,  succeeding  Judges  in 
all  divisions  would  build  upon  one  an¬ 
other’s  ability,  and  this  would  raise 
the  standard  of  the  percussion  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  high  plane  desired.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  been  amiss  in  the  past 
in  permitting  succeeding  Judges  to 
start  anew  with  each  contest  and 
Judge  that  contest  only  as  they  saw 
it.  Every  assistance  should  be  given 
contestants  before  they  go  to  a  na¬ 
tional  contest.  After  they  arrive, 
they  should  be  given  no  consideration 
other  than  that  earned  and  indicated 
on  the  adjudicator’s  sheet. 

Not  even  the  contestant  who  for¬ 
gets  should  be  excused.  To  forget  is 
the  human  element.  The  very  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  contest  plus  the  contestant’s 
eagerness  to  make  good  are  strong 
psychological  factors  which  will  cause 
any  contestant  to  blunder  at  the  cru¬ 
cial  moment.  The  world’s  best  artists 
have  made  glaring  errors  at  times  and 
have  forgotten.  If  a  contestant  for¬ 
gets,  his  rating  should  certainly  be 
lowered. 

The  development  of  an  official  ad¬ 
judicator’s  sheet  should  be  started  at 
once  so  that  all  contestants,  leaders, 
and  teachers  will  have  a  chance  to 
study  it  carefully  and  work  according¬ 
ly  during  the  year.  The  general  ad¬ 
judicator’s  sheet,  which  was  used  in 
(Turn  to  page  34) 
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•  THREE  HUNDRED  and  sixteen 
years  ago  a  religious  group  known  as 
the  Puritans  broke  away  from  the 
strict  rule  of  the  church,  left  the  old 
country,  and  Journeyed  across  unchar¬ 
tered  seas  to  new  shores.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  firm  believers  in  all  that  was 
good  and  righteous,  and  therefore  op¬ 
posed  the  general  practice  of  playing 
musical  instruments,  especially  in  the 
church.  They  believed  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  tones  of  the  violin,  which  we 
cherish  so  highly  today,  were  the  voice 
and  the  music  of  the  devil.  Anyone 
caught  playing  an  instrument  was 
promptly  cast  from  the  church. 

The  descendants  of  those  same  peo¬ 
ple  now  attend  church  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  sing  to  the  music  of  a  grand 
organ.  After  dinner  they  trek  to  the 
park  for  a  band  concert  and  in  the 
evening  listen,  perhaps,  to  a  violin 
solo  on  Major  Bowes’  amateur  hour. 

Today,  we  might  compare  these  con¬ 
ditions  with  those  which  exist  between 
the  followers  of  the  symphony  and  the 
few  "dissenters"  who  are  inclined  to 
place  their  preference  on  band  music. 
The  Puritans  would  have  nothing  but 
symphonic  music;  they  would  listen  to 
nothing  that  did  not  contain  a  string 
choir;  they  would  refuse  to  sit  through 
a  concert  that  programed  anything 

Mr.  Carter  i«  now  a  sophomore  in  the  Music 
Education  Department  at  Miami  University, 
Oiford,  Ohio.  He  hat  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  bands,  in  preference  to  orchestras, 
though  he  plays  Fmch  horn  in  both  the 
Miami  bind  and  the  symphony.  He  was 
student  director  of  the  music  department 
in  high  school,  was  director  of  the  freshman 
band  at  Miami  last  year,  and  auistant  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Chautauqua  Orchestra  Camp, 
Chautauqua,  Ohio. 


Why  I  Prefer  the  I 

BAND 

By  Herman  Carter,  Oxford,  Ohio 


Here  is  a  school  musician's  point  of  view  on  the  importance  of  the  band. 
In  this  exclusive  article  Mr.  Carter  draws  some  sharp  comparisons,  and 
literally  invites  a  volley  of  target  practice  from  the  orchestral  sharpshooters 
who  will  doubtleu,  if  not  too  modest,  stage  an  immediate  counterattack.  The 
Editor  wiH  be  watching  the  mails  for  a  bristling  symphony  "pineapple"  set  for 
explosion  in  the  next  issue.  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  » 


more  modern  than  Brahms.  The  dis¬ 
senters  jirefer  a  fine  concert  band  with 
all  the  blare  of  the  brasses  and  the 
solemn  beauty  of  the  wood  winds; 
they  would  have  the  compositions  of 
the  immortal  Sousa,  of  Orofe,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Herbert  mixed  with  a  touch  of 
Tschaikowsky  and  Wagner.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  music  is  enjoyed  by 
the  masses  and  will  be  “the"  ensemble 
of  tomorrow,  and,  like  the  dissenters 
of  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  they  are 
right. 

True,  that  these  sutements  may  lie 
a  bit  on  the  radical  side  of  each  argu¬ 
ment,  and  yet  why  are  people 
“against”  bands? 

Dr.  Frank  Simon,  who  was  recently 
re-elected  president  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  association  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year,  states  in  his  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Band  Music  must  be  Sold”  in 
the  “White  Way  News”  that  “band 
music  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  one 
of  those  things  that  are  nice  to  have 
but  can  easily  be  done  without”. 

Can  you  picture  the  world  without  a 
band?  It  would  be  like  trying  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  world  without  a  parade,  and 
yet  how  could  we  have  a  parade  with¬ 
out  the  martial  blare  of  the  trumpets 
and  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  the 
drums?  It  would  be  merely  a  tedious 
procession  of  walking  men — men  with 
no  stimulation  to  quicken  their  lag¬ 
ging  steps. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  always  be 
those  misguided  few  who  will  adhere 
to  the  belief  that  the  band  is  Inferior 
to  the  symphony  orchestra.  It  most 


certainly  is  not.  It  is  merely  differ¬ 
ent.  Fine  orchestras  will  always  be  in 
demand,  but  the  genuine  human  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  band  is  far  more  reaching. 

This  might  be  proved  by  looking  at 
the  attendance  records  for  each  con¬ 
cert  given  by  the  Goldman  band  on 
the  Mall  in  New  York.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  people,  young,  old,  rich,  and  poor, 
as  many  as  the  entire  population  of 
some  of  our  prosperous  cities  of  this 
land,  all  gathered  to  hear  one  band 
concert.  If  some  of  our  symphonies 
could  boast  a  record  such  as  this,  there 
might  be  room  for  argument  with  Pe¬ 
ter  Buys  when  he  stated;  “We  know 
by  experience  that  band  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  musical  entertainment  of  the 
masses.” 

Band  holds  an  entirely  distinctive 
place  in  music.  It  affords  a  means  of 
stimulation  and  musical  appreciation 
that  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  man¬ 
ner.  Since  the  band  is  really  an  or¬ 
chestra  minus  the  strings,  it  requires 
immense  trouble  to  attempt  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  effects  of  the  orchestra 
with  the  wood  and  brass  winds.  The 
effect  produced  is  certain  to  be  unlike 
that  of  an  orchestra,  but  who  can  say 
that  it  is  inferior?  It  is  a  distinctive, 
more  pulsating  music — music  in  its 
most  democratic  and  appealing  form. 

Some  arrangers  seem  to  shy  away 
from  the  lowly  (?)  Job  of  transcribing 
music  for  band.  The  majority  of  them 
do  not  realise  all  the  resources  of  the 
wind  instruments  and  will  not  take 
the  patience  to  study  them.  Merely 
because  the  orchestra  has  a  more  ro- 
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Wh«n  tk«  World  War  wat  havinq  its  fling,  John  T.  McCiitckaon,  daan  of  cartoonists, 
aiprauad  in  his  medium,  this  tribute  to  tha  stirring  influence  of  martial  music. 
The  original  drawing,  an  autographed  gift  to  your  Editor,  is  reproduced  hara  by 
special  permission  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


mantle,  and  perhaps  more  “refined" 
history,  they  feel  that  bands  are  In¬ 
ferior.  They  do  not  realize  that  our 
public  demands  this  different  type  of 
musical  recognition. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  arrangers  for 
bands  fail  to  recognize  the  usefitlness 
of  the  wind  instruments.  No,  there 
are  many  who  are  doing  remarkable 
work,  and  it  is  these  men  whom  we 
must  thank  for  the  success  of  bands. 
With  them  remains,  largely,  the  future 
of  band  music. 

Some  people  consider  the  band  a 
military  product,  useful  in  war  and  oc¬ 
casional  parades  but  otherwise  quite 
dispensable.  They  fall  to  realize  the 
enormous  amount  of  good  a  commu¬ 
nity  receives  from  a  band. 

Even  if  the  band  fails  to  influence 
the  people  of  a  certain  community  to 
appreciate  l)etter  music,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  impression  made  upon  all  the 
residents  is  of  great  importance.  Bands 
teach  discipline.  The  uniforms,  the 
commands,  the  maneuvers,  and  the 
shining  instruments  all  unconsciously 
stimulate  the  people  to  raise  their 
standards  of  precision,  local  pride, 
and  neat  attire. 

There  is  no  better  advertisement  for 
a  community,  large  or  small,  than  a 


“crack”  band.  Many  of  our  prosper¬ 
ous  villages  today  have  been  made 
such  through  their  interest  in  bands. 
People  will  point  with  pride  to  their 
home  town  band,  and  visitors  will  be 
attracted  by  their  pointing. 

In  recent  months  many  cities  have 
entered  into  the  great  band  tax  move¬ 
ment  now  so  efficiently  operating  in 
Long  Beach,  California,  where  Herbert 
L.  Clarke  and  his  band  play  daily  con¬ 
certs  the  year  around.  When  taxpay¬ 
ers  begin  to  pay  money  willingly  to 
support  a  band,  it  proves  concisely 
that  public  interest  in  band  music  is 
far  from  lagging. 

How  many  of  you  would  enjoy  a 
football  game  if  the  bands  refused  to 
appear  and  go  through  their  maneuv¬ 
ers  at  the  “half”?  We  very  seldom  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  things  in  life  untii 
we  have  to  go  without  them.  Try  leav¬ 
ing  your  band  at  home  some  Saturday 
when  your  team  plays  a  big  game. 
You’ll  have  the  town  on  its  knees  (or 
your  ears).  It  would  be  just  as  dis¬ 
astrous  as  if  the  coach  had  told  his 
star  backfleld  men  to  take  the  day  off. 
Bands  have  won  many  a  football  game 
by  playing  the  old  “pep”  song  at  the 
psychological  moment.  Without  a  band 
to  urge  them  on,  the  players,  and  the 


people,  too,  lose  that  spark  of  “fight” 
that  helps  them  push  on  to  victory. 
Those  bandsmen  along  the  side  lines 
are  the  real  unsung  heroes  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

Today  we  are  living  in  the  greatest 
period  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
progress  from  the  first  band  of  about 
five  thousand  years  ago  to  the  highly 
refined  and  brilliant  modern  concert 
band  is  a  significant  one.  Bands  are 
not  like  blaring  circus  affairs-  of  ear¬ 
lier  years,  but  like  mighty  art  pallettes 
containing  all  of  the  tone  colors,  in 
any  shade  desired.  They  can  creep 
down  to  the  most  delicate  of  pianissi- 
mos  in  one  measure  and  in  the  next, 
tower  to  a  thundering  volume  without 
becoming  blatant. 

To  quote  once  more  from  Dr.  Si¬ 
mon’s  article:  “We  are  living  in  a  new 
age,  and  it  behooves  us  all  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  Don’t  listen  to 
the  fellow  who  says,  Tt  isn’t  done.' 
Perhaps  this  attitude  is  the  cause  of 
his  failure.” 

Some  author — I  do  not  know  his 
name — expressed  my  feelings  as  well 
as  his  own  and  those  of  most  band  men 
when  he  wrote:  “The  orchestra  is  the 
queen  of  ensembles,  band  the  king; 
and  everyone  knows  that  a  king  takes 
a  queen.” 

School  musicians,  it  is  you  who  must 
carry  aloft  the  torch  which  directs  the 
future  of  bands.  Whether  bands  are 
to  go  on  and  increase  in  popularity  or 
whether  they  are  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  depends  upon  you.  Don’t  say 
bands  are  inferior  because  somebody 
else  thinks  so.  Stand  on  your  own 
feet  and  keep  apace  with  the  times.  Be 
proud  to  say  that  you  are  helping  to 
assure  a  future  for  the  king  of  ensem¬ 
bles. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  eager  to 
hear  more  from  the  younger  gen- 

!  eration  of  school  music  directors,  and 
senior  school  musicians.  Good  ideas 
are  just  at  good  from  young  heads  at 
old.  Send  in  your  articles,  we  will 

! 

I 

i  be  glad  to  publish  those  thet  our 
editors  feel  have  merit. 
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Waterloo's  Port  of  Rescue  for 
Vanishing  School  Musicians 


“Too  bad  Betty  can’t  go  to  college." 
“Ye».  Isn’t  itT  A  national  winner 
and  an  A  student  all  the  way  through 
school.  Even  the  scholarship  isn't 
enough  to  make  it  possible.  Whatever 
will  she  do  with  her  music  now?” 

“It’s  just  about  as  bad  for  John 
though.  lid’ll  go  to  college  and  then 
come  back  and  work  in  his  father's 
factory — learn  the  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  What  will  he  do  with  his 
music  thenf" 

“And  he’s  a  national  winner  and 
an  A  student,  too." 

“Something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it.  There  are  so  many  graduating 
now  who  are  good  players  and  who 
have  no  outlet  for  their  music  after 
graduation  except  a  fete  scattered  solo 
appearances.” 

•  THIS  18  WHAT  Waterloo  did. 

In  1929,  following  a  year  of  groan¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  several  music  su¬ 
pervisors  over  having  no  chance  to 
play  in  an  orchestra  themselves,  G.  T. 
Bennett,  organizer  and  director  of  the 
eighty-piece  East  high  symphony, 
state  first  place  winner  in  1928,  de¬ 
cided  to  use  his  outstanding  talents 
as  an  organizer  and  start  a  city  sym¬ 
phony.  First  to  be  enlisted  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  were  Ralph  Pronk,  director  of 
the  West  high  band,  a  state  winner 
for  many  years,  and  Cressy  Whey  Ian, 
director  of  the  American  Legion  band. 
These  three  did  the  trick  that  every¬ 
one  said  couldn’t  be  done. 

Approaching  the  Union,  permission 
was  obtained  for  its  members  to  play 
in  the  orchestra  if  they  wished  to  do 
so  without  remuneration.  Professional 
musicians  in  and  near  Waterloo  were 
contacted,  and  they  wanted  to  play, 
too.  Former  students  of  Eiast  and 
West  high  schools  who  were  thought 
to  be  good  enough  were  invited  to 
join.  Lastly,  sections  were  filled  up 
(where  other  players  were  lacking) 
from  the  ranks  of  the  East  and  West 
school  music  organizations. 

Ail  this  time  the  Waterloo  Dally 
Courier  (blessings  on  it)  was  giving 
the  much  needed  support  that  let 
people  know  what  was  afoot.  The 
news  stories  in  the  paper  included 
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writeups  on  the  training  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience  of  the  finest  play¬ 
ers  to  join  the  orchestra,  and  even  a 
congratulatory  letter,  in  one  instance, 
from  Frederick  Stock,  world-famous 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  symphony, 
on  our  temerity  in  setting  afoot  such 
a  project. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Pronk  handled 
the  conducting  for  the  first  concert, 
February  6,  1930.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  part  of  MacDowell’s  Wood¬ 
land  Sketches  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.  And  the  London  Sym¬ 
phony  by  Haydn!  Professor  W.  E. 
Hays,  vocalist  from  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  college  faculty  at  Cedar  Fails, 
six  miles  distant,  was  soloist,  and  gave 
a  splendid  rendition  of  the  aria, 
“Celeste  Aida’’  by  Verdi.  The  conduc¬ 
tors  and  soloist  received  a  fiat  salary 
of — ^nothing,  except  the  thrill  of  seeing 
an  ideal  crystallize  into  factual  ex 
istence.  Without  this  splendid  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  the  universal  bury¬ 
ing  of  the  hatchet  by  all  classes  of 
musicians,  nothing  could  have  been 
done. 

Having  set  the  symphony  on  its  feet 
and  taught  it  to  walk,  the  three  or¬ 
ganizers  invited  Professor  Eidward 
Kurtz  of  I.  S.  T.  C.  to  be  guest  con¬ 
ductor  for  the  second  concert.  With 
Prof.  Kurtz’  assuming  of  the  con- 
ductorial  duties,  a  fine  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  players  from  the  college 
faculty  and  outstanding  students  from 
their  musical  organizations,  joined 
the  orchestra  and  strengthened  con¬ 
siderably  th.e  weaker  sections  by  pro¬ 
viding  leadership  therein.  The  second 
and  last  concert  that  year  was  a  great 
success. 

The  second  season,  interested  and 
infiuential  club  women  took  charge  of 
•  the  ticket  sales.  Admission  was  by 
season  ticket  only,  and  these  tickets 
sold  for  one  dollar.  The  “season" 


signified  three  concerts.  Mr.  Kurtz 
was  offered  the  conductorship  regu 
larly,  and  accepted  the  responsibility 
with  an  altruistic  grace  that  saved 
the  symphony  during  the  depression 
and  pulled  it  safely  through  the 
slough  of  despond. 

In  1934,  Professor  Kurtz  was  made 
head  of  the  combined  music  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  State  college,  and  with 
the  almost  superhuman  burden  of  the 
new  organization  duties,  which  this 
change  in  college  administration  en¬ 
tailed,  felt  that  the  symphony  was 
one  thing  more  than  he  could  handle 
that  year.  He  accordingly  resigned, 
with  the  symphony  owing  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  that  nothing  ever  could 
repay. 

That  same  year  the  Elks  club  of 
Waterloo  offered  to  assume  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  symphony.  George  Dasch 
of  Chicago  was  engaged  as  conduc¬ 
tor.  We  had  arrived  at  that  jumping 
off  place  where  we  had  either  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  plunge  into  big  financial 
responsibilities,  or  drop  the  project 
altogether.  We  plunged  —  thanks  to 
the  courage  given  us  by  the  Elks' 
backing.  Everywhere  their  organiza¬ 
tion  is  known  for  its  spirit  of  civic 
service,  and  their  realization  at  this 
time  that  the  symphony  was  one  of 
the  really  cultural  things  of  the  city 
made  them  feel  that  at  all  costs  it 
must  be  kept  for  Waterloo.  The  three 
hundred  dollar  deficit  which  they 
have  paid  for  two  years,  is,  to  them, 
an  investment  in  the  youth  of  Water¬ 
loo.  To  enable  students  to  continue 
in  this  manner  their  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  where  otherwise  they  would  be 
unable  to,  and  to  provide  the  city  of 
Waterloo  with  the  cultural  standing 
a  symphony  gives  to  any  city,  are  the 
ideals  of  B.  P.  O.  E.  No.  290,  our  be¬ 
nevolent  sponsors. 

The  adopted  policy  of  the  orchestra 
is  that  no  one  will  be  paid  but  the 
conductor.  The  Elks  club  furnishes 
their  ballroom  fifteen  Wednesday 
nights  a  winter  for  our  rehearsals. 
Expenses,  other  than  the  conductor’s 
salary,  which  is  the  really  big  Item, 
include  ticket-printing  and  postage, 
music  rental,  and  drayage  on  instru- 


mentfl  (basbeB  and  druuih)  tu  and 
from  rehearsals.  High  school  instru¬ 
ments  are  used,  insured  hy  the  sym¬ 
phony. 

Looking  to  the  future — agitation  is 
begun  for  the  next  two  steps  ahead; 
i.  e.,  a  library  of  symphonic  music 
for  the  orchestra;  and  the  organizing 
of  another  orchestra  as  a  sort  of  “de¬ 
veloper”  for  players  who  have  not 
made  the  symphony,  who  are  out  of 


school,  and  who  wish  further  sym¬ 
phony  experience  before  trying  out 
for  the  big  organization. 

'  If  this  should  aid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  other  organizations  of  this 
type  in  America,  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  every  minute  of  donated 
time,  every  headache  over  financial 
worry,  every  dollar  worked  for  or 
donated  to  the  orchestra  has  paid 
dividends — big  dividends  of  1000  to  1. 


The  FLUTE 

Its  Tone,  Technique,  Interpretation 

By  Ronald  W.  Faulkner 

Formsriy  first  flutist,  San  Dis90  Symphony  under  Nino  Marcalli 
Director,  Instrumental  Music,  Greeley,  Colo.,  Public  Schools 


•  THESE  ARE  THE  three  main 
headings  appearing  on  most  Judge’s 
score  sheets:  tone,  technique,  and  in¬ 
terpretation;  not  that  we  are  so  con- 
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Mr.  Faulkner 


eerned  in  contests,  but  whether  it  be  a 
solo  part  in  a 
symphony  or  the 
C  scale  in  the 
attic,  we  are 
continually  b  e  - 
Ing  Judged  by 
someone. 

It  seems  only 
consistent  t  o 
discuss  these 
most  important 
items  in  the 
above  order; 
therefore,  this 
article  will  be 
confined  to  tone 
and  the  science  of  tone  production. 
Articles  concerning  technique  and  in¬ 
terpretation  will  appear  at  later 
dates  with  a  final  discussion  of  the 
fiutist’s  repertoire. 

First,  may  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
Georges  Barrere  and  Emil  Medlcus, 
from  whom  I  studied  and  from  whom 
I  am  quoting  much  of  this  material. 

Let  us  list  the  qualities  we  should 
like  our  tone  to  possess.  The  ideal 
flute  tone  must  be  full,  round,  warm, 
solid,  liquid,  pure,  and  resonant. 
Qualities  to  avoid  might  be  rough, 
harsh,  fluffy,  thin,  anaemic,  wheezy, 
or  any  quality  which  might  give  the 
flute  tone  the  character  of  any  other 
instrument. 

In  placing  the  flute  be  extremely 
careful  that  the  lower  lip  covers  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  embou¬ 


chure.  Theobald  Boehm  in  his  “The 
Flute  and  Flute  Playing”,  says  in 
part:  “Since  a  gradual  transition  in 
all  things  is  best  by  passing  from  the 
easy  to  the  more  difficult,  so  one  should 
not  begin  with  the  higher  and  lower 
tones  which  are  more  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce,  but  he  should  begin  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  register  in  which  the  tone  C  is  best 
produced  by  a  beginner”  Each  tone  is 
developed  out  of  the  preceding  tone, 
and  when  the  first  C  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  pure,  round  tone,  it  follows 
that  all  tones  will  be  equally  beautiful 
and  perfect  in  purity,  strength,  and 
quality. 

In  modulating  from  pp  to  ff,  simply 
increasing  the  air  column  is  but  part 
of  the  process;  in  order  that  the  pp  is 
not  flat  and  the  ff  sharp,  one  must  al¬ 
ter  the  direction  of  the  air  column 
through  the  action  of  the  Jaw.  When 
producing  the  pp,  the  Jaw  is  held  in 
practically  a  natural  position,  and  the 
air  stream  is  diverted  in  an  angle 
quite  high  as  compared  to  the  ff,  in 
which  case  the  Jaw  is  well  back,  and 
the  air  stream  is  directed  nearly 
straight  down  into  the  embouchure. 
This  Jaw  movement  further  permits 
the  orifice  in  the  lips  to  be  small  for 
the  pp  and  large  for  the  ff,  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  change  in  air  column. 

A  frequent  error  is  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  tone  in  an  effort  to  gain 
technical  proficiency.  The  ambition  of 
many  seems  satisfied  if  they  can 
achieve  an  incredibly  fast  staccato  or 
breath-taking  cadenza.  'The  test  of  an 
artist  lies  in  the  rendering  of  a  slow 
movement  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
even  a  mediocre  musician  can  get 
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away  with  the  frothy  specimens  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  flutist’s  reper¬ 
toire.  Slow  movements,  embodying 
tone  shadows  that  would  put  to  shame 
the  colors  upon  a  painter’s  palette, 
are  supplanted  by  technical  war 
horses. 

“Tone  is  the  soul  of  the  instrument; 
technique,  the  form.”  Now  that  we 
have  deflnitely  formed  in  our  mind  the 
Ideal  flute  tone,  how  shall  we  proceed 
to  acquire  it?  First,  establish  a  correct 
playing  position,  this  will  help  your 
tone  as  much  as  any  one  thing.  Stand 
(if  you  are  practicing  a  solo)  or  sit 
erect,  but  natural,  with  chin  well  up  to 
assure  an  open  throat;  arms  are  held 
free  from  the  body;  now  if  you  can 
maintain  correct  postu^  and  still  re¬ 
lax,  you  are  ready  to  proceed. 

The  flrst  requisite  to  a  wonderful 
tone  is  a  wonderful  lip.  Flexibility  is 
the  keynote;  harmonics.  Judiciously 
applied,  develop  this  flexibility  because 
each  succeeding  harmonic  demands 
more  tension  than  the  root  tone.  Do 
not  confuse  tension  with  pressure!  The 
flute  must  only  contact  the  lip,  it 
should  never  press  in  the  least. 

If  this  principle  were  understood 
and  practiced,  we  would  hear  fewer 
directors  complaining  of  their  flutists 
playing  flat  in  pp  and  low  tones,  and 
sharp  when  playing  ff  and  high  tones. 

In  the  study  of  tone  production  prac¬ 
tice  in  front  of  two  mirrors  placed  at 
approximately  right  angles.  Study 
carefully  the  position  and  action  of  the 
lips  and  movement  of  the  Jaw  from 
both  front  and  side.  At  least  thirty 
minutes  daily  should  be  devoted  to 
tone  study.  ^ 

“The  one  who  takes  care  in  practic¬ 
ing  every  note  will  be,  at  the  end,  a 
good  player.”  Theobald  Boehm,  March, 
1872. 

•  •  • 


It  is  clearly  impouible  to  cover  the  complete 
scope  of  this  instrument  in  so  short  en 
article.  This  first  paper  deals,  therefore, 
primarily  with  tone,  and  will  be  followed 
promptly  by  succeeding  articles  devoting 
themselves,  respectively,  to  technique, 
interpretation,  and,  finally,  repertoire.  Mr. 
Faulkner  is  extremely  well  qualified  to  bring 
to  the  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
most  valuable  aids  and  suggestions  in  the 
handling  of  the  flute,  and  you  will  find 
his  expressions  rich,  from  his  experience, 
study,  and  knowledga  of  the  instrument. 
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Saxophonists! 

Let's  Study  Our  Instrument 

Seriously 

By  Cecil  Leeton 

Amtrica'f  Foramoit  S«iopkon*  Virhioto 


•  DURING  THE  course  of  the  various 
concert  tours  which  the  writer  has 
made  throughout  the  country,  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
many  school  music  directors,  directors 
of  college  hands  and  orchestras,  and 
others  engaged  in  like  capacities.  Far 
too  often,  when  discussing  the  saxo¬ 
phone,  they  have  complained  that  they 
have  a  difficult  time  finding  saxophon¬ 
ists  for  their  organizations  who  play 
in  a  musicianly  manner;  and  that 
many  of  the  candidates  for  these  posi¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  loud,  harsh  tones, 
overly  wide  vibrato,  poor  intonation, 
and  a  general  lack  of  control.  This 
has  even  led  in  some  cases  to  a  re¬ 
fusal  on  the  part  of  the  director  to  in¬ 
clude  saxophones  in  any  of  his  en¬ 
sembles. 

To  anyone  who  understands  the 
saxophone  and  its  capabilities,  such  a 
situation  is  deplorable,  as  well  as  need¬ 
less;  for  if  rightly  played  and  used, 
and  with  the  best  rather  than  the 
worst  tonal  possibilities  stressed,  it 
adds  body  and  richness  to  either  band 
or  orchestra.  In  baud,  especially  it  is 
capable  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  wood  winds  and  brasses,  as  no 
other  instrument  possibly  can. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  make 
available  to  school  organizations  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  competent  players? 
It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  the  first 
thing  necessary  is  a  change  In  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  saxophonists  themselves 
toward  their  instrument.  For  a  long 
time  many  of  them  have  believed  that 
the  saxophone  is  the  easiest  instru¬ 
ment  to  play;  and  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  at  this  point  to  look  into  this  be¬ 
lief  to  see  if  it  is  Justified  by  the  facts. 

The  idea  gained  credence  right  after 
the  war  when  there  suddenly  devel¬ 
oped  an  enormous  demand  for  saxo¬ 
phonists  far  exceeding  the  supply. 
This  resulted  in  a  very  low  standard 
of  performance,  and  almost  any  per¬ 
son  who  could  play  at  -ill  found  lucra¬ 
tive  employment.  Everymie  remem¬ 
bers  the  slogan  “Elasy  to  pay,  easy  to 
play”,  which  some  wag  paraphrased 
into  “Elasy  to  play  and  hard  to  listen 
to”. 


People  often  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  kind  of  music  an  instrument  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  play,  together  with  the 
standards  of  excellence  required  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  Instrument’s  own  par¬ 
ticular  technical  problems  determine 
to  a  large  extent  the  degree  of  difll- 
culty  encountered  in  its  mastery.  If 
the  violin  were  only  expected  to  per¬ 
form  music  of  the  first  or  second 
grade,  and  if  no  one  cared  whether  or 
not  the  tone  was  scratchy  and  the 
pitch  uncertain,  its  mastery  would  not 
present  the  formidable  aspect  that  it 
now  does. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  sax¬ 
ophone  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
instruments  upon  which  to  produce  a 
consistently  good  quality  of  tone;  if 
this  were  not  so,  with  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  players  it  possesses,  we  would 
hear  many  more  outstanding  tones. 
To  develop  a  fast  tongue  requires  as 
long  a  time  as  on  the  clarinet,  while 
its  larger  and  heavier  action  is  more 
difficult  to  manipulate  in  rapid  pas¬ 
sages  than  that  of  the  clarinet  or  fiute, 
not  to  mention  its  greater  breath  re¬ 
quirements  due  to  the  size  of  its  air 
column.  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  title  as 
“the  easiest  instrument”  becomes 
readily  discernible. 

With  this  myth  exploded,  the  next 
thing  necessary  is  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  student  saxophonists  of  the 
need  for  serious  legitimate  study  of 
their  instrument,  together  with  a  will¬ 
ingness  on  their  part  to  undertake 
such  study.  Once  this  attitude  has 
been  established,  the  first  and  most 
important  steps  on  the  road  to  good 
saxophone  playing  have  been  taken.  Of 
course,  the  next  logical  step  is  for  the 
student  to  engage  a  fine  legitimate 
teacher;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unable  for  various  reasons  to  do  so,  it 
might  be  heipful  to  devote  the  balance 
of  this  article  to  an  outline  of  the 
course  of  study  which  the  writer  him¬ 
self  uses  and  recommends. 

For  the  successful  playing  of  the 
saxophone,  we  need,  first,  the  mental 
concept  of  the  tone,  or  the  ability  to 
know  Just  how  it  should  sound;  sec¬ 


ond,  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  tone 
production  and  technic;  and  third,  the 
beet  equipment  (reed,  mouthpiece,  and 
instrument)  that  can  be  obtained.  Fail¬ 
ure  in  any  of  these  departments  will 
cause  trouble,  but  the  most  important 
is  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  player 
to  know  what  his  tone  should  sound 
like  before  he  attacks  it.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  if  the  player  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hear  first-class,  legitimate  solo 
performances  by  recognised  artists  of 
his  instrument,  they  will  help  him 
more  than  anything  else  to  form  his 
ideas  as  to  tone  quality. 

The  mechanical  side  of  saxophone 
playing  includes  diaphragmatic  breath¬ 
ing,  tone  placement,  the  tongue,  em¬ 
bouchure,  vibrato,  control  of  intona¬ 
tion  and  dynamics,  finger  action,  read¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  student  should  thor¬ 
oughly  master  scales  and  chords  in  ali 
keys,  as  well  as  exercises  in  various 
good  methods.  Elvery  student  needs  to 
study  and  perform  solos,  even  though 
he  has  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
solcdst,  as  solo  playing  is  unequaled  in 
developing  style,  phrasing,  memory, 
and  confidence,  as  well  as  the  critical 
sense. 

For  the  beet  results  the  saxophonist 
should  also  know  what  constitutes  a 
good  reed  and  why;  and  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  mouthpieces  and  instru¬ 
ments. 

In  closing,  there  is  one  more  item 
that  should  be  mentioned.  Young 
players  of  the  saxophone  often  try  to 
imitate,  in  their  daily  practice,  the 
tone  and  style  of  some  favorite  “hot” 
musician.  It  is  not  the  writer’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  discuss  this  type  of  playing, 
other  than  to  say  that  such  tone  and 
style  are  unsuitable  for  concert  band 
and  symphony  orchestra,  and  should 
be  avoided  by  those  who  are  desirous 
of  becoming  valuable  members  of 
their  school  organizations. 
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MARIMBA 


Probably  tho  most  popular  faction  of  fha  Fort  Stockton,  Taiat,  Hi^h  School  Band 
is  tho  vibracustion.  In  tha  first  row  ara,  loft  to  ri9ht,  Laurys  Haddan,  Batsy  Oan  Bihl, 
and  Miriam  Winkler.  In  the  back  row  ara  Director  Berryman  and  June  Beaman. 


Joe  Berryman  Champions 

the  Instrument  for  Band 


•  IF  YOU  COULD  add  a  section  to 
your  hand,  one  that  would  give  yon  no 
worries  as  regards  tone  quality  and 
intonation,  and  one  in  which  the  in- 
Htninient  prohlein  could  )>e  solved  for 
four  students  with  one  instrument 
that  would  support  the  weaker  play¬ 
ers  of  your  band,  and  would  give  your 
public  a  new  means  of  enjoyment; 
would  you?  A  great  many  progres¬ 
sive  bandmasters  have  made  such  a 
move  by  adding  the  marimba  to  their 
instrumentation. 

First,  please  understand  that  a  ma¬ 
rimba  is  not  the  same  as  a  large 
xylophone.  The  marimba  is  (or 
should  be)  played  with  soft  mallets  at 
ali  times,  except  for  infrequent  short 
solo  passages.  No  meaningless  and 
unmusical  chromatic  races,  as  we 
hear  played  with  hard  mallets  on  the 
radio,  blending  with  nothing  and  de¬ 
tracting  from  everything,  should  ever 
l)e  used. 

The  tone  of  the  marimba  is  soft, 
mellow,  and  blends  beautifully  with 
brass  as  well  as  reeds.  A  light  ma¬ 
rimba  accompaniment,  playing  bass 
and  born  parts  makes  an  effective 
background  for  a  flute  duet  or  trio, 
and  as  a  solo  instrument  it  leads  the 
fleld  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 
A  simple  solo  on  the  marimba  will 
draw  more  applause  from  the  average 
audience  than  a  reasonably  difficult 
solo  on  any  other  Instrument.  Try  it. 


Her*  is  Director  Joo  Borryman  him- 
solf,  now  of  tho  Fort  Stockton,  Toms, 
Hiqk  School.  Road  what  ha  has  to 
say  about  tha  marimba  in  tha  hiqh 
school  band. 


Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  tone  quality  and  intonation 
are  “built-in”,  and  it  does  give  one  a 
thrill  to  see  a  soloist  in  action  on 
this  instrument.  , 

A  three-and-one-half  or  four  octave 
marimba  is  of  Sufficient  size  for  three 
or  even  four  players  to  use  at  one 
time  without  crowding.  The  larger 
instrument  is  preferred,  of  course. 
The  student  playing  at  the  lower  end 
uses  bass  parts  without  transposing, 
just  the  same  as  reading  piano  music. 
The  player  at  the  upper  end  may  play 
flute  or  oboe  parts  as  written  or  may 
play  Eb  clarinet  parts  by  adding  three 
flats  and  reading  as  bass  clef.  The  one 
or  two  players  using  the  center  of 
the  instrument  may  use  bassoon  or 
trombone  parts  (as  written)  or  horn 
parts  with  the  same  change  in  key 
signature  as  for  the  Eb  clarinet  parts. 
There  are  enough  extra  parts  avail¬ 
able  for  practical  use  without  any  re¬ 
writing,  and  in  some  cases  the  extra 
piano  conductor  score  is  ideal.  Care 
should  be  exercised  so  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  does  not  double  too  many  parts, 
as  contrast  might  thus  be  sacrifleed. 

The  instrument  used  in  this  manner 
will  furnish  a  background  that  is  felt 


rather  than  heard,  except  when  it  is 
desired  for  prominent  passages.  This 
is  very  much  the  same  as  the  heart 
in  the  body — it  functions  constantly, 
serving  its  purpose,  yet  not  making 
us  conscious  of  its  activity,  except 
when  we  give  it  special  attention. 

In  all  schools,  girls  (and  boys,  too) 
who  are  studying  piano  are  available 
for  the  band.  For  numerous  reasons 
some  of  them  may  be  reluctant  to 
take  up  a  wind  instrument.  Possibly 
they  do  not  have  the  time  necessary 
to  practice  in  developing  technique  on 
a  new  type  of  instrument,  or  their 
parents  may  desire  that  they  spend 
all  available  time  on  piano.  These 
students  make  excellent  material  for 
the  marimba  as  do  students  of  voice 
or  violin  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  keyboard  is  so  much  like  the 
piano  (the  same  except  larger)  they 
can  begin  playing  in  the  band  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  roll  can  be  developed  very 
quickly  as  it  consists  of  alternating 
single  strokes  and  is  the  only  part 
of  the  necessary  technique  which  re¬ 
quires  any  special  attention. 

As  a  rule,  piano  teachers  like  the 
idea,  as  it  develops  sight  reading  abil¬ 
ity,  which  is,  the  weakest  part  of  the 
(Turn  to  fogr  it) 
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CONTEST  or 
Festival 

By  Rei  Christopher 

Mutic  Dirsctor,  C«nf«nnial  Hiqh  School 
Puoblo,  Colo. 

The  author  of  this  story  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  school  band  movement. 
He  came  to  the  Centennial  High  School  in  Pueblo  in  1922,  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  first  school  band  contest  ever  held,  and  has  been  a  close,  participating 
observer  of  developments.  As  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  field  of  instrumental 
music  pedagogy,  he  is  "gratified  at  the  results  accomplished".  He  gives 
you  here  the  merits  of  the  contest  over  the  festival,  as  he  sees  them. 


•  UNCERTAINTY  has  prevailed,  in 
recent  years,  as  to  the  proper  type  of 
music  competition  that  should  be 
held  in  the  schools,  whether  contest 
or  festival.  I  have  tried  to  convince 
myself  that  the  festival  is  superior 
to  the  contest  in  good  derived  from  a 
gathering  of  that  kind.  My  reaction 
to  the  comparison  is,  if  you  wish  to 
follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in 
training,  t>oth  tor  directors  of  musical 
organisation  and  the  boys  and  girls 
participating,  then  the  festival  is 
probably  the  better  of  the  two.  But 
if  you  wish  to  get  the  most  out  of 
training,  again  as  to  directors  and 
boys  and  girls  participating,  then  I 
can  see  only  one  plan,  and  that  is  the 
contest. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  com¬ 
petition  has  played  an  important  part 
in  our  lives.  All  through  life  we  meet 
with  competition,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  our  Job  as  teachers  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  to  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion  in  a  detailed,  fair  and  good 
sportsmanship-like  spirit.  We  have 
debating  teams,  oratorical  teams,  and 
many  other  types  of  contest  besides 
the  athletic.  I  cannot  understand 
why  one  type  of  competition  is  good 
and  another  bad. 

In  Europe  competition  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  all  of  their  music  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  for  the  most  part,  their 
musical  organizations  are  of  a  more 
serious  character  and  have  set  a 
standard  after  which  it  is  well  for  us 
to  pattern.  Their  rules  governing 
these  competitions,  or  contests,  are 
very  strict  and  stringent,  and  that 


one  item  I  believe  is  the  direct  cause 
of  our  not  being  able  to  get  as  good 
results  from  our  contest  plans. 


I  believe  that  all  contests;  district, 
divisional,  state,  and  national;  should 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
band  and  orchestra  directors*  associa¬ 
tion,  the  lesser  contests  under  the  di¬ 
rect  control  of  a  national  body.  The 
national  group  should  formulate  all 
general  rules,  leaving  each  state  and 
district  to  formulate  such  differences 
as  might  fit  their  situation,  and  these 
to  be  affirmed  by  the  national  group. 
Until  we  can  organize  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  all  contests,  or  fe»tival»,  will 
be  hit-and-miss  affairs. 


I  have  participated  in  contests  of 
various  types  for  the  past  twelve 
years  and  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  what  school  bands  and  orchestras 
are  able  to  do  today,  is  due  mostly 
to  the  contests.  Without  that  objec¬ 
tive  we  would  still  have  small  or¬ 
ganizations  playing  an  inferior  type 
of  music  and  the  support  of  only 
(hose  who  were  especially  interestetl 
In  music  from  the  beginning.  As  it 
is  now,  we  are  able  to  draw  from  a 
larger  part  of  the  student  body,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  organization  is 
doing  things,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  participate  in  such  a  group,  and 
thereby  a  love  and  desire  for  finer 
music  is  instilled  in  their  minds.  The 
festival  idea  cannot  take  in  large 
groups,  will  only  be  for  the  very  best 
performers,  and  interest  in  that  idea 
is  mostly  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  there  will  be  try¬ 
outs.  and  they  may  get  a  chance  to 
WIN  a  place  in  the  organization. 

The  big  thing  after  all  is  the  train¬ 
ing  that  the  boys  and  girls  receive 
for  either  contest  or  festival.  This 
training,  if  rightly  directed,  will  apply 
in  any  walk  of  life  they  might  enter. 
Discipline  leads  to  seriousness  and 
concentration  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  attention  to  detail,  co-ordination 
with  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
and  a  “do  or  die”  attitude  to  put  over 
the  thing  attempted.  Surely  these 
factors  are  worth  developing  in  every 
boy  and  girl.  Good  sportsmanship 
must  be  dwelt  upon,  for  not  all  can 
lie  winners  all  of  the  time,  and  how 
to  meet  these  temporary  reverses  is 
also  one  of  the  chief  items  that  must 
be  taught.  The  comparison  to  the 
business  life  they  will  meet  later  on 
is  obvious. 

One  factor  that  has  worked  a  seri¬ 
ous  handicap  on  many  directors  is 
npedal  coaching. 

There  should  be  very  stringent 
rules  governing  this  practice,  and  I 
should  like  very  much  to  see  the  na¬ 
tional  governing  body  adopt  rules  that 
would  prohibit  any  contestant,  except 
solo,  from  being  drilled  or  coached 
by  anyone  other  than  those  employed 
by  tbe  school  district  as  a  part  of 
their  teaching  staff.  This  one  factor 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  tbe  part  of  not  only  direc¬ 
tors  but  the  school  officials,  and  I  am 
sure  was  the  cause  for  a  trend  toward 
the  festival. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held 
their  national  convention  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  this  summer.  During  that 
convention  a  contest  was  held  for 
bands,  drill  teams,  and  marching 
units  of  various  kinds.  The  V.  F.  W. 
of  this  city  sponsored  a  boys’  band 
and  wanted  them  to  enter  tbe  contest. 

(Tara  to  p»gt  83) 
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When  Dad  Says, 

"I  Can't  Afford  It" 

Don't  You  Believe  It 

By  George  D.  Keith 

Hi9h  School  Music  Supervisor,  Atwood,  Kansas 


•  THE  OTHER  DAY  I  spent  a  few 
hours  in  searching  for  information 
which  I  could  present  to  the  parents 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  high  school 
that  would  influence  them  in  purchas¬ 
ing  instruments 
for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  infor¬ 
mation  I  found 
is  so  astonishing 
that  I  am  pre¬ 
senting  it  in 
some  formation 
whereby  we  can 
realize  its  im¬ 
portance. 

In  the  first 
place  I  would 
like  to  speak 
briefly  regarding 
the  radio.  In  my 
opinion  the  purposes  of  the  radio  are 
to  offer  entertainment  and  inspiration. 
I,  myself,  do  not  see  how  I  could  get 
along  without  a  radio  in  my  home.  I 
use  it  every  day.  I  would,  therefore,  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  the  importance 
of  radio,  but  when  we  stop  to  think 
that,  according  to  the  last  reports  I 
have,  ten  times  more  money  was  spent 
on  radio  than  on  musical  instruments 
and  music,  we  And  we  have  an  unbal¬ 
anced  situation.  In  most  cases,  there¬ 
fore,  radio  is  furnishing,  at  least  as  far 
as  many  of  our  school  students  are 
concerned,  only  entertainment  and  not 
the  inspiration  to  do  better.  My 
opinion  is  that  every  home  that  has 
a  boy  or  girl  in  it  and  has  a  radio 
should  also  own  a  musical  instrument 
whereby  that  boy  or  girl  may  be  able 
to  produce  music,  and  not  only  listen 
to  it.  Then  the  radio  will  also  offer  an 
'  incentive  for  those  boys  and  girls  to 
improve  their  own  playing  and  thereby 
enjoy  themselves  to  a  greater  degree. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  offer  to  you  the 
following  information  which  I  am  sure 
is  accurate.  In  1935  the  sales  tax  on 
liquor  which  was  paid  to  the  federal 
government  was  1400,000,000.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  Just  the  tax.  Also, 


in  1935,  the  sales  tax  on  cigarettes 
paid  to  the  federal  government  was 
$450,000,000.  This,  also,  is  Just  the 
tax.  I  am  not  trying  to  voice  my  own 
opinions  as  to  whether  people  should 
or  should  not  smoke  cigarettes  or 
drink  liquor,  I  am  only  stating  the 
facts.  At  least,  however,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  consider  with  me  what 
could  be  done  if,  every  time  a  person 
purchased  cigarettes  or  liquor,  he 
would  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  country,  our  future 
citizens,  the  same  sum  that  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  into  the  government  treasury  in 
taxes  on  these  products.  If  the  music 
teachers  of  the  country  had  this  money, 
what  could  be  done  with  it!  With  ap¬ 
proximately  25,000,000  boys  and  girls 
attending  school  from  the  flrst  grade 
through  high  school  this  $850,000,000 
would  buy  for  every  one  of  those  boys 
and  girls,  in  three  years’  time,  a  music 
instrument  costing  $100.  Instruments 
last  much  longer  than  three  years,  if 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  it  would 


•  I  HOPE  THE  many  who  have  read 
my  articles  have,  or  may,  beneflt 
from  them. 

The  day  of  the  hit-or-miss  system 
of  teaching  has  past.  We  must  know 
what  we  are  striving  for,  and  ap¬ 
proach  it  in  an  Intelligent  manner. 
When  practising,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  many  things  mentioned  in  my 
former  articles  be  kept  in  mind  and 
functioned  co-ordinately. 

My  concluding  article  is  devoted  to 
breathing. 

No  doubt  the  use  of  diaphragmatic 
control,  as  applied  to  the  wind  in¬ 
strument,  has  been  adopted  from  the 
Italian  school  of  voice.  Several  voice 
instructors  who  professed  the  use  of 


be  easy  to  see  that,  between  the  times 
of  purchasing  new  instruments,  that 
amount  of  money  could  go  far  in  de¬ 
veloping  other  educational  projects. 

My  idea  is  this.  Since  much  more 
than  $850,000,000  is  spent  on  two  ar¬ 
ticles  of  pleasure  alone  (and  remember 
this  amount  is  Just  the  tax),  and  since 
we  will  all  admit  we  are  not  more 
educationally  enriched  after  spending 
the  money,  would  it  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  a  like  amount  to  be  spent  on 
our  children?  Do  the  parents  of  this 
country  think  their  children  are  worth 
this  much? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  article  will  stimulate  in¬ 
strumental  music  educators  in  the 
schools,  and  school  bandmasters  and 
orchestra  directors,  to  go  after  a  more 
adequate  share  of  the  father’s  dollar 
for  instruments  and  equipment  needed 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  in  school 
bands  and  school  orchestras.  We  ought 
to  at  least  have  a  share  equal  to  that 
of  the  liquor  dealer.  There  is  a  pa¬ 
triotic  as  well  as  an  educational  side 
to  our  story,  and  we  ought  to  be  good 
enough  salesmen  of  our  wares  to  enter 
this  competition  and  come  out  victori¬ 
ous.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  brushed  aside  with  the  old  “We 
can’t  afford  it’’  story.  We  must  not 
sympathetically  concede  to  that  alibi 
while  the  radio  and  automobile  and 
other  aggressive  dealers  are  claiming 
bigger  and  bigger  shares  of  family  in¬ 
comes.  We  must  change  our  viewpoint 
entirely.  The  money  is  there,  and  it  is 
being  spent  as  my  figures  prove,  and  it 
is  our  Job  to  convert  more  of  that 
spending  into  band  and  orchestra  in¬ 
strument  purchases.  This  is  a  sound 
and  a  present  possibility. 


the  Italian  school  have  given  me 
varied  explanations  of  it,  so  that  I  am 
in  a  quandary  to  know  which  is  most 
generally  considered  by  them  correct. 

The  method  which  I  shall  explain 
is  the  one  that  is  the  most  practical 
for  the  wind  instrument  performer. 

In  taking  a  deep  breath  it  must  be 
taken  through  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  to  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  air  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
The  diaphragm  must  be  drawn  in.  In 
the  inhalation  the  air  must  be  drawn 
into  the  upper  chest.  There  must 
be  a  spread  of  the  chest  under  the 
armpits.  The  shoulders  should  not 
rise  nor  become  rigid. 

(Turn  to  page  SI) 
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Breath  Control 

Concluding  article  by  Joseph  Gustat 
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News  and 
Comments 


•  THE  LOCALE  OF  the  1937  national 
orchestra  contest  has  not  yet  been 
established.  President  Lesinsky  is 
working  on  that  project  at  the  very 
moment  of  our  going  to  press. 

Meantime,  he  wishes  you  to  know 
that  there  have  been  some  slight  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  general  contest  rules,  and 
so  the  following  information  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  much  more 
to  tell  about  this  coming  contest  as 
plans  develop  and  materialize,  and  the 
President  promises  to  keep  you  posted 
through  the  columns  of  this  magazine. 

ELIGIBILITY.  Orchestras  shall  be 
eligible  for  the  1937  contests  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  Orchestras  winning  a  first  rat¬ 
ing  in  the  1937  national  contest,  will 
be  eligible  to  the  following  national 
contest  without  further  competition 
in  the  state  until  the  orchestra  loses 
the  first  rating  or  fails  to  attend  a  na¬ 
tional  contest. 

(2)  Elach  orchestra  winning  the 
highest  rating  in  its  state  in  1936  or 
1937,  is  eligible  to  play  in  the  national 
contest  in  1937.  (If  no  first  rating  is 
given  the  second  rating  winners  are 
eligible.)  In  states  where  the  ranking 
(“place”)  system  of  judging  is  used, 
first  and  second  place  winners  are  eli¬ 
gible. 

STRING  SOLOS  AND  ENSEMBLES. 
All  soloists  and  ensembles  receiving  a 
first  rating  in  the  1937  recognized  state 
contests  are  eligible  to  enter  the  na¬ 
tional  contest.  In  states  where  the 
ranking  (“place")  system  of  Judging 
is  used,  first  and  second  place  winners 
are  eligible. 

A  soloist  or  ensemble  winning  a  first 
rating  in  the  national  contest  is  eli¬ 
gible  to  participate  in  the  following  na¬ 
tional  contest  without  further  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  state  until  a  soloist  or  en¬ 
semble  loses  the  first  rating  or  fails  to 
attend  a  national  contest. 

SIGHT  READING.  Any  orchestra 
rating  two  groups  lower  in  sight  read¬ 
ing  than  in  the  prepared  part  of  the 
contest  will  be  rated  one  group  lower 
in  the  general  contest  rating.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  group  winning  first  division 
in  the  prepared  contest  and  third  divi¬ 
sion  in  sight  reading  will  receive  a 


general  rating  of  second  honor  rating. 

REQUIRED  AND  SELECTED  NUM¬ 
BERS  FOR  ORCHESTRA.  Each  or¬ 
chestra  will  play  three  numbers: 

(1)  The  required  composition. 

(2)  One  number  from  the  perma¬ 
nent  selective  list. 

(3)  One  number  for  string  orches¬ 
tra  which  must  be  selected  from  the 
string  quintet  list  or  the  string  sextet 
list. 

No  warm-up  number  will  be  permit¬ 
ted. 

ess 

Newt  from  Kentucky 

•  As  the  postman  saunters  with  this 
issue,  state  music  directors  assembled 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Lex¬ 
ington  are  cheering  the  announcement 
of  the  alBliation  of  the  Kentucky  Band 
and  Orchestra 
Directors  as¬ 
sociation  with 
the  Education 
association  o  f 
the  same  state. 
Plans  are  being 
completed  for 
the  formation  of 
the  all-state 
band  and.  all- 
state  orchestra 
which  will  play 
during  the  K.  E. 
A.  conventions 
in  April.  This 
is  all  to  take  place  on  October  11. 

J.  H.  Dameron,  secretary,  whose 
well-known  pet  hobby  is  the  ampli¬ 
fication  of  school  band  and  orchestra 
music  through  electrical  control,  will 
remain  at  Maysvllle  this  year,  where 
he  has  been  doing  such  wonderful 
work.  He  demonstrated  his  amplifica¬ 
tion  equipment  at  the  clinic  last 
February. 

The  broadcasting  of  primary  in¬ 
strumental  music  lessons  over  station 
WHAS  began  Tuesday,  September  29, 
and  will  continue  until  December  15. 
C.  E.  Norman,  association  president, 
opened  the  broadcast  with  a  brief  talk 
to  students  on  the  importance  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  instrumental  music  study. 

Very  few  changes  were  made  in  the 
state  teaching  personnel  this  year. 
Carl  Markart  has  been  placed  in  the 


I..ouisville  schools,  Marsden  Gribbell  is 
at  Bellevue,  and  Roy  Randall  re¬ 
placed  David  Welsh  at  Danville,  Mr. 
Welsh  returning  to  a  position  ‘in  his 
home  town  in  Illinoia 

•  •  s 

And  from  ColHomia 
•  The  California  Bandmasters  as 
Hoclation  now  has  a  membership  of 
seventy.  They  held  their  election  two 
weeks  ago  and,  writes  Vesey  Walker 
from  lx)s  Angeles:  "We  intend  to 
make  a  hard  drive  for  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  school  bands  in  this  grand  and 
glorious  state  of  sunshine,  music,  and 
romance.”  Adv. 

Elected  were  Vesey  Walker,  presi- 
den;  William  Ktllgrove,  vice-president, 
bandmaster.  Manual  Arts  H.  S.;  sec¬ 
retary,  Donald  Rowe,  bandmaster. 
Junior  college;  treasurer,  William 
Wallis,  bandmaster,  Jacob  Riis  H.  S. 

Board  of  Executives:  Harold  Rob¬ 
erts,  bandmaster,  U.  of  S.  Calif.;  Chet 
Perry,  bandmaster,  Belmont,  H.  S.; 
Holace  Metcalf,  bandmaster,  Ingle¬ 
wood  H  S.;  Charles  Tingle,  band¬ 
master,  San  Fernando  H.  S.;  and 
Arthur  Babich,  bandmaster,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

•  •  • 

Henri  Schnabl,  formerly  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  is  making  his  presence 
agreeably  felt  at  the  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Teachers  college,  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  his  new  post  as  assistant 
professor  of  music  and  director  of 
bands.  The  colleges  seem  to  be  swip¬ 
ing  all  of  our  good  school  band  di- 
rectore. 

•  •  • 

Ray  Graham,  superintendent  at  the 
Board  of  Education,  Mason  City, 
Illinois,  has  probably  heard  so  much 
aboqt  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  Carleton 
Stewart,  Toscanini  of  band  directors, 
that  he  has  decided  to  burst  forth  with 
a  brand  new  master  of  ceremonies 
and  go  in  for  this  instrumental  music 
stuff  in  a  great  big  way. 

The  new  supervisor  is  Willard 
Valentine  from  Culver-Stockton  col¬ 
lege,  Canton,  Missouri.  It  will  be  our 
editorial  hazard  in  the  future  to  keep 
these  two  Mason  Cities  on  the  right 
side  of  their  state  lines. 

•  •  • 

Missouri  Clinic 

You  don’t  need  to  start  packing 
your  grip  Just  yet,  but  the  Missouri 
State  Band  and  Orchestra  association 
clinic  will  be  held  in  the  Webster 
Groves  high  school,  December  4  and 
5,  according  to  announcement  Just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Clarence  J.  Best,  one  of 
our  best  friends,  Clayton,  Missouri, 
high  school,  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rectors  association. 

The  tentative  program  glistens  with 

{Turn  to  page  88) 
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An  Effective  Schedule  of 

Instrumental  Instruction  for  the 


SMALL  High  School 


•  WHILE  A  GREAT  deal  has  been 
written  on  the  problems  of  developing 
instrumental  organizations  in  public 
schools,  very  little  of  this  material 
has  been  applicable  to  the  small  high 
school.  With  a  handful  of  promising 
material  for  the  organization,  with  a 
curriculum  crowded  with  activities  ca¬ 
tering  to  the  participation  of  the  small 
student  body,  and  with  a  community 
which  in  many  cases  provides  no 
background  to  stimulate  the  student 
u>ward  self-development,  the  situation 
in  the  small  high  school  is  one  which 
will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  director. 

More  and  more  it  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  that  instrumental  work  is  a  part 
of  the  regular  curricular  work  of  the 
school  and  as  such  should  receive  a 
period  each  day  for  rehearsals.  In 
the  large  schools  this  may  be  done 
very  easily.  For  instance,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  may  set  aside  the  third  period 
in  the  morning  for  band  rehearsal 
without  having  any  trouble  with  con¬ 
flicts  in  pupil  schedules.  A  pupil  who 
has  a  conflict  this  period  may  shift  to 
any  one  of  the  many  divisions  of  the 
same  class.  In  the  small  school,  how¬ 
ever,  where  there  are  no  more  than 
two  divisions  of  the  same  class,  and 
where  other  conflicts  besides  band 
may  prevent  the  shifting  of  pupils  to 
allow  freedom  for  the  band  rehearsal, 
it  is  not  often  possible  to  And  a  period 
of  the  school  day  open  to  all  students. 
In  order  to  secure  a  daily  rehearsal, 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  a 
schedule  which  will  permit  a'  band 
period  without  conflict  from  other 
sources.  Many  administrators  are 
not  willing  to  do  this,  and  so  in  most 
small  schools  the  director  must  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  one  or  two  periods 
in  the  clear  each  week. 

What  can  the  director  do  to  sup¬ 
plement  these  two  rehearsals  with 
others  in  order  to  develop  a  worthy 
organization?  Perhaps  he  may  call 
rehearsals  after  school  or  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  but  such  procedures  are  rarely 
possible  in  the  small  school.  In  com¬ 
munities  of  two  thousand  inhabitants 
or  less  many  of  the  band  students 
come  from  rural  homes  where  their 
help  is  needed  after  school  hours.  It 
may  be  that  these  schools  are  consol¬ 
idated  with  bus  lines  to  transport  the 
pupils  daily  between  school  and  home. 
In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  student  after  school  for  rehear¬ 
sals.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  pupil 
is  engaged  in  other  school  activities 
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which  meet  after  school.  For  instance, 
in  my  own  school,  twelve  of  the  band 
members  are  on  the  football  squad. 
It  is  also  dilllcult  to  schedule  evening 
rehearsals  where  the  band  room  is 
not  sound  proofed  because  of  the  use 
of  the  school  building  in  the  small 
communities  for  home  talent  plays 
and  public  entertainmenL 
In  view  of  these  circumstances  it 
may  be  necessary  to  get  along  with 
the  two  weekly  rehearsals  and  sup¬ 
plement  them  with  small  classes  for 
sectional  and  technical  instruction. 
These  classes  may  be  easily  scheduled 
without  conflict  to  other  classes  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  principal  Qer- 
aid  Prescott  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  bands  has  suggested  the  use 
of  vacant  periods  and  the  last  half 
of  the  hour  classes  using  supervised 
study.  Another  plan  of  Mr.  Prescott’s 
would  schedule  the  instrumental  class 
once  a  week  regardless  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  schedule  but  shifting  or  “rotat¬ 
ing”  the  scheduled  period  each  week. 
Thus,  if  there  were  eight  periods  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  day,  a  student  would  be 
excused  from  each  of  his  classes  once 
in  an  eight-week  period  in  order  to 
meet  with  the  technic  class.  If  the 
student’s  technic  class  were  to  meet 
the  flrst  period  on  Monday  morning 
for  the  flrst  lesson,  it  would  meet  the 
following  week  during  the  second  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  third  period  for  the  next 
week  and  so  on. 

The  value  of  having  but  one  technic 
class  meeting  weekly  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  in  small  schools.  For  several 
reasons  there  may  be  less  tendency 
for  self-directed  home  practice  than 
in  the  large  schools.  Students  of  the 
abler  type  are  called  on  to  assume 
more  responsibilities  than  they  would 
assume  in  the  large  schools.  In  fact, 
in  many  of  the  latter  the  participation 
of  the  students  in  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  may  be  limited.  If  this  were 
done  in  the  smaller  schools,  many  of 
the  activities  would  die  for  lack  of 
leadership.  The  small  school  director 
will  find  that  his  best  band  students 


are  usually  the  leaders  in  other  activ¬ 
ities.  For  instance,  one  of  our  play¬ 
ers  is  the  senior  cheer  leader,  editor 
of  the  school  news,  a  member  of  the 
4H  club,  a  member  of  the  girls’  glee 
club,  and  a  member  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 
The  band  librarian  is  a  class  ofilcer 
and  student  athletic  manager  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  in  the  boys’  glee  club. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  much 
home  practice  will  these  busy  students 
put  in  weekly? 

Suppose  that  the  student  has  no 
other  extra-curricular  work  besides 
band,  how  much  progress  will  be  made 
with  a  weekly  lesson  in  a  technic 
class?  This  depends  upon  several 
factors.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  band 
members  in  small  schools  are  apt  to 
be  younger  on  the  average  than  those 
in  larger  schools  because  of  the  lack 
of  sufficient  talent  in  the  high  school 
grades,  and  so  may  not  be  very  capa¬ 
ble  in  directed  practice.  Then,  too,  in 
the  small  communities  there  are  few 
worth-while  musical  activities  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  pupil’s  ambition  to  achieve 
worthy  results.  Finally,  the  caliber 
of  material  that  presents  itself  for 
training  may  not  be  as  high  as  in  the 
larger  schools.  It  is  obvious  that 
what  is  true  of  athletic  talent  in  the 
small  school  is  also  true  of  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

These  facts  have  led  me  to  conclude 
that  directed  practice  is  a  necessity 
in  the  small  high  school.  It  would 
seem  desirable  that,  in  addition  to  two 
regular  band  rehearsals  weekly,  each 
student  should  meet  with  a  small 
homogeneous  instrumental  group  two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  practice. 
The  scheduling  of  these  classes  is 
very  easily  done  in  schools  that  are 
on  the  hour  period  basis  with  super¬ 
vised  study.  Usually  the  last  half  of 
these  periods  are  used  for  supervised 
study  which  makes  it  possible  to  ex¬ 
cuse  pupils  then  for  their  instrumental 
class.  If  each  student  is  to  meet 
with  a  class  three  times  a  week,  a 
different  period  should  be  scheduled 
each  time.  In  this  way  a  pupil  will 
miss  no  more  than  one  study  period 
of  each  class  weekly. 

We  are  using  this  plan  in  our  own 
school  this  year,  and  it  is  working 
smoothly  with  the  rest  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  We  have  our  regular  band  re- 
(Tvn*  to  pagt  86) 
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They're  Really 

GOOD 


That*  boys  and  9iHs  woro  fortunato  anough  io 
90  to  th#  1936  national  contost.  Haro  thay 
placad  in  first  and  sacond  divisions. 

Tho  Fronch  horn  quartat  from  tha  Lakawood, 
Ohio,  hi9h  school  placad  in  sacond.  Mr.  Jawall 
is  director  at  Lakawood.  Laft  to  ri9ht,  in  tho 
pictura,  ara:  Jaannatto  Oryar,  David  Stain, 
Bob  Blouch,  and  Bob  Torrall. 

First  division  was  made  by  tha  hi9h  school 
brass  saxtot  from  Urbana,  Illinois.  Tho  band 
also  made  first  division  and  is  diractad  by  Gra¬ 
ham  T.  Ovar9ard.  Tho  brass  saxtat  is  com¬ 
posed  of,  laft  to  rl9ht,  Robert  Rsher,  Law¬ 
rence  Gouqiar,  Ed  Krebs,  Charles  Martin,  Lea 
Summers,  and  Gena  Eads. 

Hare  is  tha  Marshall  hi9h  school  strin9  octet 
of  Chica9o  that  placad  in  first  division.  Tha 
members  ara:  Barnard  Korn,  1st  violin;  Jo¬ 
sephine  Schnitsar,  1st  violin;  Shirley  Stalnbar9, 
2nd  violin;  Cosario  Tiarra,  2nd  violin;  Jerome 
Kruger,  viola;  Melvin  Berowitx,  viola;  Bamica 
Tobin,  'collo;  and  Genevieve  Barkowitx,  'cello. 
Marla  Isaac  is  their  director. 

In  tha  contost  for  Miscellaneous  Accompanied 
Trios  tha  comet  trio  from  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
township  high  school  placad  In  first.  Tho  mem¬ 
bers  ara:  Walter  Stonborg,  Victor  Hoafnar, 
and  Johannas  Rasmussen.  Walter  and  Victor 
have  bean  in  tha  trio  since  1934.  Otto  E. 
Graham  is  director  at  Waukegan. 

For  tha  past  six  years  Elkhart,  Indiana,  has 
always  had  a  string  ansombla  in  first  division 
at  tha  national  contest.  Tha  1936  winning 
ansombla  Is  made  up  of  Virginia'  Ludwig,  Irf 
violin;  Judith  Grover,  2nd  violin;  Mary  Jana 
Ludwig,  viola;  Richard  Thornton,  'cello;  and 
Betty  Stambal,  string  bau.  Director  David  W. 
Hughes'  Elkhart  H.  S.  band  placad  in  sacond. 

For  tha  sacond  consecutive  year  tha  Endifott, 
New  York,  high  school  cornet  trie  has  placad 
In  first  at  tha  national.  Laft  to  right  ara: 
Crawford  Stahl  and  Leonard  Panaro,  members 
of  tha  trio  for  two  years;  and  Edward  Zandy. 
Tha  trio  was  organized  and  trained  by  Acton 
E.  Ostling,  director  of  tha  high  school  band. 

Number  seven  is  tha  Cleveland  Haights,  Ohio, 
high  school  flute  quartat,  made  up  of  Joan 
Llabanauar,  Elaanora  Dravas,  Evelyn  Edwards, 
and  Margaret  Hudson  and  which  made  first 
div'ision.  Ralph  E.  Rush  is  their  director. 

Another  repeater  of  first  division  in  tha  na¬ 
tional  ansombla  contest  is  tha  Ballavilla,  Illinois, 
high  school  saxophone  quartat,  with  one  change 
in  membership  this  year,  Earl  Schuster,  being 
tho  new  one.  The  others  are  Norman  Hammel 
(standing  to  the  right  of  Earl),  Melvin  Brei- 
danbach,  and  Alvin  Stenzel,  Jr.  Their  director 
is  Edwin  H.  Peters. 

The  string  trio  of  the  Central  high  school  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  placed  in  first  in  1936, 
and  in  second  in  1934  and  1935.  The  members 
this  year  are  Marguerite  Baker,  violin;  Kathleen 
Bolyard,  'cello;  and  Ruth  Seigel,  piano.  All 
girls  ara  juniors.  C.  Baiihe  is  supervisor. 

Another  first  divisioner  is  the  Bloom  string  sex¬ 
tet  of  Bloom  township  high  school,  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois.  It  consists  of  Donald  McDon¬ 
ald.  Marie  Witt,  Edwin  Brinkman,  violins;  Rich¬ 
ard  McClanahan,  viola;  Thelma  Werner,  'cello; 
and  Eleanor  Cosenza,  bass  viol.  Fred  Ohlen- 
dorf  is  their  director. 
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Many  honora  were  brought  home  from 
the  1916  national  conteat  by  the  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  muaiclana.  Here  la  the  wood¬ 
wind  quartet  that  placed  in  aecond  divi- 
Hlon.  Left  to  right  they  are :  Dorothy 
Soucek,  flutiat ;  Chriatian  Schrock,  baa- 
aoonlat ;  John  Webater,  clarinetiat ;  and 
Joaephine  8ldwell,  oboiat.  All  membera 
of  the  quartet  have  participated  in  aolo 
conteata. 

•  •  • 


Oh,  for  a  Pop  Bottle 

That  waa  the  war  cry  laat  apriiig  when 
Iowa  City  waa  acraping  up  enough  ahekela 
to  make  the  trip  to  Cleveland,  alte  of  the 
national  conteat.  Coat  hanger  and  bottle 
drivea,  rummage  aalea  and  two  carnivala, 
all  aponaored  by  the  parenta  muaic  auxil¬ 
iary,  finally  gathered  In  enough  to  aend 
the  band  on  Ita  way. 

And  the  band  proved  Juat  how  much 
they  thought  about  theae  coat  hanger  and 
bottle  aalea  by  placing  In  firat  divialon, 
aa  did  the  braaa  aextet,  Dorothy  Soucek 
on  the  fiute,  and  Gene  Hubbard  on  the  alto 
clarinet.  Hollo  Norman,  'celliat,  and  the 
wood-wind  quartet  rated  in  aecond.  Floyd 
F.  Swartley  ia  director'  of  theae  fine  muai- 
ciana. 

•  •  • 


East  Starts  Something  New 

Two  new  featurea  are  being  introduced 
in  inatrumental  muaic  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
eaat  grade  achoola  thia  fall.  Inatead  of 
encouraging  pupila  to  atart  with  any  kind 
of  muaical  inatrument  In  which  they  may 
be  intereated,  Miaa  Eliaabeth  Green  and 
Herbert  Goodwin,  orcheatra  and  band  di- 
rectora,  reapectively,  at  Eaat  High,  have 
conducted  "inatrument  tryouta”  in  grade 
achoola.  Through  thia  channel  pupila  are 


lowe  City,  lowe 
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Mott  of  you  wisely  escaped  the  goblins,  but  you  who  did  not,  at  yet,  still  have 
a  few  days'  grace  to  hustle  off  your  "snaps  and  scandal"  of  your  fellow  musicians. 
For  on  the  3ltt,  the  aie  will  strike  with  a  thud  of  finality,  to  beware.  .  .  .  Have 
I  got  you  "skeered",  ashiverin'  in  your  boots?  Act  before  it's  too  late.  Don't 
let  that  ol'  goblin  get  you.  Remember  the  31st. 


thuae  folk.  No,  air.  Thia  haa  been  going  on 
for  eight  yeara,  the  firat  cor|>H  having 
thirty-two  glrla  enrolled.  At  the  organ- 
ixation  of  the  corpa  the  glrla  themaelvea 
purchaaed  their  drums,  bugles,  and  cym¬ 
bals,  and,  as  they  graduated,  the  school 
purchased  the  instruments.  In  three  years 
the  school  owned  all  of  the  instruments. 
As  instruments  needed  replacing,  new 
ones  were  purchased.  The  girls  bought 
their  own  uniforms,  and  the  school  pur¬ 
chased  blue  and  white  capes  to  complete 
the  outfit. 

Practice  periods  are  held  one  hour  three 
times  a  week.  Un  one  of  the  days  each 
section  has  its  own  instructor,  and  on  the 
other  days  practice  is  held  together,  with 
the  drum  major  in  charge. 

The  corps  makes  trips  to  neighboring 
towns  and  is  quite  popular  and  in  demand 
for  parades.  Membership  in  this  organ¬ 
isation  is  a  coveted  honor,  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  vacancy,  there  is  always  a 
well  trained  miss  to  step  in.  Dave  Evans 
is  director  at  Sedan. 

•  •  • 

Evidently  Cattle  like  Music 

Twenty  bands  were  Invited  to  play  for 
the  cattle  congress  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa, 
on  September  19.  We  must  keep  the  cows 
contented. 

Lloyd  F.  Swartley  conducted  bis  Iowa 
t'ity  high  school  band  in  a  thirty-minute 
concert.  Each  band  was  given  a  half 
hour  for  their  own  concert,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  program  all  bands  joined  for 
a  massed  concert,  under  the  baton  of 
Charles  G.  Kighter  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  school  of  music. 


Ona  of  Many 

Illinois  is  one  state  that  always  pro¬ 
duces  among  the  highest  number  of  win¬ 
ners  in  the  national  contests.  And  the 
city  of  Urbana 
has  a  lot  to  do 
with  this,  as  there 
are  always  sev¬ 
eral  Urbana  solo¬ 
ists  and  ensembles 
in  every  contest. 

And,  getting 
into  the  subject  a 
little  deeper,  we 
find  out  who  some 
of  these  soloists 
are.  Right  now 
we  have  Lee  Sum¬ 
mers.  Lee  is  a 
member  of  the 
Urbana  high 
school  band  and 
holds  that  cherished  position  of  comet 
soloist. 

Lee  was  one  of  those  to  be  lucky 
enough  to  attend  the  19S6  national  solo 
contest  at  Cleveland  last  spring,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  placed  in  fourth  divi¬ 
sion.  His  director  at  Urbana  is  G.  T. 

<  >vergard. 

A  1936  Model 

Picture  below 

How  do  you  like  these  winsome  lassies 
of  the  Sedan,  Kan.,  high  school  drum  and 
bugle  corps?  We  agree  with  you.  And  hav¬ 
ing  a  bevy  of  beauties  "drum  and  bugling" 
in  and  around  Sedan  is  nothing  new  to 


In  a  Class  by  Herself 

Une  of  the  outstanding  soloists  to  take 
part  in  the  1936  Washington  state  con¬ 
test  was  Patricia  Langdon.  Patricia  plays 
the  flute  and  was 
the  only  flutist  to 
receive  a  grade 
of  superior  in  this 
contest.  She  al¬ 
ready  has  a  su¬ 
perior  from  the 
1936  state  solo 
contest  to  her 
credit  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the 
1934  contest  But 
at  the  1936  event 
the  judges  rated 
her  as  outstanding.  Patricia  la  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sumner  high  school  band. 

Sumner  is  a  Class  B  band  and  received 
a  rating  of  good  at  the  western  Wash¬ 
ington  band  and  orchestra  contest  at 
Bremerton  last  spring.  The  band  has 
broadcasted  over  station  KVI,  Tacoma, 
several  times.  W.  J.  Peterkin  is  the 
director. 


Trojans  at  Hot  Springs 

Picfura  3 


These  "easternera”  look  mighty  fine, 
being  all  atepped-up,  on  the  high  achooi 
Htepa,  to  have  their  picture  taken.  They 


recommended  ti>  atudy  only  those  iiiatru- 
nienta  for  which  they  are  physically  flited. 

This  plan  revealed  that  many  sixth  and 
seventh  graders  have  large  enough  hands 
to  start  studying  the  string  baas.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  new  clasa  for  grade  achooi 
baas  viol  students  was  started.  Apt  pupils 
will  be  permitted  to  switch  to  'cello  when 
they  reach  Junior  high. 

•  •  • 

Th«  girls  have  HI 

Pichira  I 


ttut  east  in  Xew  Jersey  the  girls  are 
running  away  with  tup  honors.  Take  the 
all  girls'  band  of  the  Battin  high  school 
in  the  city  of  Klisabeth.  It's  always  up 
on  top  when  the  results  of  state  contests 
are  posted.  And  in  the  Class  A  division, 
too.  There  is  also  a  Battin  all  girls'  or¬ 
chestra  that  figures  among  those  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  the  same  class.  Arthur 
H.  Brandenburg  is  director  of  both  these 
organisations. 

Come  on,  girls,  let's  have  more  pictures. 
We  want  more  all  girls'  groups  repre¬ 
sented. 

a  •  • 

Girls  Again 

Picture  2 


.\lthough  this  Bremerton,  Washington, 
high  scbool  orchestra  isn't  all  girls,  it 
sure  has  the  fair  ones  well  represented, 
numbering  almost  half  the  group.  Despite 
so  much  "distraction"  around  him.  Direc¬ 
tor  W.  H.  Hannah  remains  unruffled  and 
has  coached  his  group  to  a  superior  rating 
in  the  1936  northwest  Washington  music 
meet.  In  fact,  Bremerton  was  the  only 
orchestra  to  receive  such  a  rating.  This 
was  In  the  Class  A  contest. 

The  numbers  played  in  the  contest  were 
"Kunihild",  Prelude  to  Act  III,  Kiatler 
and  "March  Militaire  Francaise”  from 
Algerian  Suite,  Saint-Saens. 


Here  come  the  Trojans !  The  Trojans 
led  the  President's  parade  in  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  on  President  Roosevelt's  visit 
there.  These  proud  and  honored  Trojans 
are  the  members  of  the  Hot  Springs  high 
school  band.  L.  K.  Biles  is  the  dijpector, 
and  he  is  standing  about  the  fourth  row 
from  the  bottom,  at  the  end.  He  looks 
like  one  of  the  band  students,  and  I  hope 
he  doesn't  mind  our  saying  no,  as  we  think 
that's  a  compliment. 

•  •  • 

Pitfcton,  Pennsylvania 

Pktura  4 


Hita  Kizia,  \euig  Reporter 

“Our  band  is  really  going  places,"  writes 
Rita.  "It  played  at  the  opening  of  the 
football  season,  and  drilled  and  played 
during  the  half. 

"On  October  2  the  hand  went  to 
Bloomsburg  to  play  at  the  State  Fair. 
There  were  two  performances,  one  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 
This  fair  is  held  yearly  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  ever  held  in  the  state." 

H.  R.  Elder,  band  and  orchestra  director 
at  Pittston,  has  formed  a  club  from  the 
orchestra  to  promote  better  musical  de¬ 
velopment  and  social  activities.  We'll 
hear  more  about  this  club. 

•  •  • 

East  Nearly  West 

Picfura  5 


hail  fram  ISast  high  school,  ’way  up 
in  Superior,  Wisconsin.  We're  mighty 
happy  to  introduce  you  to  these  badger 
state  musicians,  and  I  hope  they  will  keep 
us  supplied  with  news}'  items  and  perhaps 
some  snapshots  every  month.  Helen  H. 
Sloan  is  director  of  music  at  the  East 
high  school.  Note  the  number  of  girls  in 
the  band. 

a  a  e 

Petersburg,  Illinois 

Alyce  Jo  Copper,  Newt  Reporter 

One  of  the  best  band  rooms  in  the  state 
has  been  built  for  the  Petersburg,  Illinois, 
high  school  band.  It  consists  of  a  large 
music  room,  60x40  feet,  several  small 
practice  rooms,  library,  and  a  director’s 
offlce.  It  is  acoustically  treated  and  is 
soundproof.  To  go  with  it  the  school 
board  purchased  about  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  new  music  and  also  some  new 
band  instruments. 

Howard  E.  Akers  of  Taylorville  is  the 
new  director  at  Petersburg  and  has  the 
concert  sixty-piece  band,  sixty-piece  grade 
school  band,  and  beginners’  band  of 
twenty-five  well  on  their  way  to  success. 

•  •  • 

Rrst  Only  for  Louis 

When  it  comes  to  winning  contests, 
Ijouis  Krueger  is  right  there  with  his  bas¬ 
soon.  Liouis  is  a  member  of  the  May- 
wood  grade  school 
band  of  Maywood, 
Illinoia  For  three 
consecutive  years 
now  he  has  placed 
in  first  division  of 
both  the  district 
and  state  contests 
for  bassoon  solo¬ 
ists. 

Director  Wesley 
Shepard  brought 
us  pictures  of 
several  other 
champs,  both  solo¬ 
ists  and  ensem- 
blists,  and  we  will 
let  you  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  in  later  issuea  We 
can  tell  you,  you’ll  be  in  first  division 
company. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  us  notes  on  every¬ 
day  happenings  in  connection  with  the 
band  and  its  members.  We  must  know 
about  all  those  funny  little  incidents  that 
turn  up  so  often. 

•  •  • 

Play  for  PretidentI 

What  a  thrill  to  play  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States !  Juat  such  a  thrill 
was  experienced  by  the  Lenoir  and  Ashe¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina,  high  school  bands. 
The  occasion  was  President  Roosevelt’s 
visit  to  Asheville. 

The  two  bands  alternated  in  playing 
before  a  crowd  of  thirty  thousand  people 
who  had  gathered  at  Asheville  to  greet 
the  President.  And  when  the  President 
arrived,  the  bands  played  “Hail  to  the 
Chief’  and  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner". 
•  •  • 

Get  Your  Tickets  Early 

Music  lovers  in  and  around  Joplin,  Mis¬ 
souri,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  attractions  are  to  be  given  at  the 
Memorial  hall  this  season. 

Ruth  SlencxynMci,  eleven  year  old  genius 
of  the  piano,  will  appear  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  November  22 ;  Nathan  Milstein, 
greatest  Russian  violinist  and  one  of  the 
three  greatest  living  violinists,  will  give 
his  concert  January  26;  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic  orchestra,  March  9 ;  and 


Nelson  Eddy,  sensation  of  concert,  opera, 
radio,  and  screen  will  appear  April  20. 

•  •  • 

Preifon  Ha»  Winning  Ways 


Thirteen-year-old  Harley  Greaves,  Jr., 
is  well  on  his  way  to  solo  contest  winning, 
having  two  to  his  credit  already.  This 
young  oboist  was 
graded  superior 
last  year  in  the 
contest  for  Cla^ 

B  oboists.  This 
year  he  entered  in 
('lass  A  and  was 
given  the  highest 
rating  in  the 
state  contest. 

Preston,  Idaho, 
high  school  stu¬ 
dents  placed 
eleven  ( Including 
Harley)  in  the 
superior  group, 
six  in  excellent, 
three  in  good,  and 
two  in  fair,  at  the  1966  state  (K>nte8t  in 
Idaho  Falls.  So  you  can  see  that  Preston 
was  well  represented  among  the  winners. 

Besides  all  these  solo  winners,  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  l>and  came  in  for  their  share 
of  glory.  The  orchestra  won  the  only 
superior  rating  given  In  Class  B,  and  the 
band,  in  Class  A,  were  rated  superior  in 
both  playing  and  marching.  Previous  to 
this  year  the  band  competed  In  Class  B. 
Harold  C.  Christensen  is  in  charge  of  In¬ 
strumental  music  at  Preston. 

•  •  • 

New  Togs  Coming  Up 


Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see  the  East 
high  advanced  band  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
proudly  strutting  forth  in  up-to-the-minute 
uniforms.  Theater  parties,  all-school 
dances,  and  loads  of  other  activities  are 
planned  in  order  to  raise  the  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  needed  for  the 
new  togs.  And  you  can  bet  your  life 
that  the  “Elastonians’’  will  get  that  well- 
known  (»ln  of  the  realm  together  in  a 
hurry. 

Kenneth  Gorsline  directs  the  beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  groups  at  Blast  high. 

•  •  • 


Graders  Get  Together 

Bands  and  orchestras,  made  up  of 
graders  who  have  had  at  least  a  year’s 
experience  In  instrumental  music,  are  to 
be  organised  at  the  Lincoln,  Roosevelt, 
Hawthorne,  McKinley,  Lafayette,  and 
John  Fiske  schools  in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Classes  for  beginners  will  be  offered  in 
nine  grade  schools. 

•  •  • 

Camden,  Arkansas 


Dorothy  Linebarier,  Newt  Reporter 
Right  Johnny-on-the-spot  is  Dot  when 
it  comes  to  sending  in  news  and  pictures. 
This  time  she  champions  Leslie  Crumpler, 
Jr.  Leslie’s  dad  is 
the  director  of 
the  Camden  high 
school  band. 

Only  thirteen 
years  old  and 
Leslie  won  first 
place  in  the  B  di¬ 
vision  of  the  1936 
state  baritone  solo 
contest.  In  1934 
he  won  second 
place  on  the  mel- 
ophone,  and  right 
now  he  is  first 
chair  cornet  man 
in  the  band.  Ver¬ 
satile?  And  that 


isn’t  all.  He  has  played  snare  drum, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  bass. 

The  Camden  band  has  been  put  on  a 
military  basis  with  Robert  Scott  as  cap¬ 
tain;  first  lieutenant,  Noilen  Spoln;  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant.  Dot  White ;  top  sergeants. 
Saline  Nipper,  Walter  Lee  Sllliman,  and 
Harold  Thompson ;  corporals,  Maxine 
Scott,  Walter  Smart,  Leibert  Bowers,  Jr., 
and  Dorothy  Linebarier. 

see 

Pittsion,  Pennsylvania 

Rita  Kizis,  A’etrs  Reporter 
Vacation  time  was  not  all  playtime  to 
the  members  of  the  Pittston  high  school 
band.  The  band  gave  concerts  at  several 
church  picnics,  and  many  rehearsals  were 
held.  The  annual  band  and  orchestra  out¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Harvey’s  Lake.  There 
were  loads  of  contests,  local  merchants 
donating  the  prises.  Other  parts  of  the 
time  at  the  outing  were  spent  in  swim¬ 
ming,  mushball,  basketball,  and  baseball. 

Next  year  Director  Thomas  J.  Hen- 
nigan  is  planning  to  take  the  band  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  for  a  whole  week.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  broadcasts  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  are  in  the  offing. 

(Note  to  Rita:  Let’s  have  more  details 
about  the  minstrel.  We  want  to  tell  ev¬ 
eryone  about  It.) 

•  •  • 

Welcome  to  Our  Fold 

Newcomers  to  the  columns  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are  the  musicians 
from  Tracy,  California.  The  West  Park 
elementary  school, 
to  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit. 

Here  is  one  of 
the  advanced 
groups,  Dorothy 
Reece,  violin; 

Jean  Oliver, 
piano ;  and  Mar¬ 
ian  Rudkin,  flute. 

These  girls  have 
proved  quite  pop¬ 
ular  in  their  trio 
work. 

The  West  Park 
advanced  orches¬ 
tra  numbers  for¬ 
ty-five,  ranging 
from  the  fourth  to  eighth  grades.  The 
orchestra  has  presented  many  programs 
during  the  past  year  and  has  two  radio 
broadcasts  to  its  credit.  Robert  Schulen- 
burg,  director,  has  an  Interesting  sched¬ 
ule  planned  for  this  year.  You  may  look 
forward  to  hearing  more  about  these 
Tracy  boys  and  girls. 

•  •  • 

French  Horn  Has  Face  Lifted 

Quite  a  bit  of  rejuvenating  was  going 
on  amongst  the  band  instruments  at  the 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  high  school  this  summer. 
The  bass  drums  were  completely  redeco¬ 
rated  and  painted,  and  the  bass  viols  also 
took  a  thorough  repair.  Two  members  of 
the  French  horn  section  received  new  cases 
for  their  horns,  and  one  horn  was  re¬ 
modeled. 

Three  new  instruments  were  added,  a 
sousaphone,  euphonium,  and  bass  saxo¬ 
phone.  To  decide  to  whom  should  go  the 
new  sousaphone,  the  members  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  band  dipped  a  coin,  and  the 
lucky  winner  was  David  Herman.  Sally 
Wallis  plays  the  new  euphonium,  and 
Charles  Skempf  the  new  bass  saxophone. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  instruments.  Di¬ 
rector  DlTella  said,  “We  should  have 
more  and  more  of  them." 
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Girls  Win  Oui  at  Lincoln 

For  the  dret  time  in  the  histor}’  of  the 
Lincoin,  Nebraska,  hiarh  schooi  band, 
Kiris  have  been  admitted.  There  are  three 
at  the  present  time  and  more  “just  around 
the  corner”. 

Offloers  for  the  Lincoln  hiKh  band  are: 
Avery  Porke,  re>elected  drum  major; 
l>onald  Rumba UKh.  Avery's  assistant ; 
.luhn  Uates,  captain ;  ('arl  Rckle,  first 
iieutenant :  and  Pioyd  Morris,  second 
lieutenant. 


Polished,  so  we  Shine 

Due  to  the  steady  interest  over  the  state 
of  Oklahoma  in  musical  endeavors,  the 
high  school  musician  has  become  more 
polished  than  ever  before.  And  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  band  at  Norman  is 
.shouting  with  glee,  because  it  is  receiving 
the  benefit  of  this  “steady  interest”  in 
its  increased  enrollment.  In  fact,  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  band  has  received 
more  excellent  high  school  material  from 
that  state  than  ever  before.  So,  you 
school  musicians,  remember  that  you  are 
the  making  of  the  university  band. 

We  always  knew  you  were  good,  but  we 
are  happy  to  hear  that  the  universities 
agree  with  us. 


(CoMUtmed  from  page  23) 


In  playing  an  arpeggio,  as  we  near 
the  upper  register,  the  diaphragm 
should  be  expanded,  and  judged,  to 
have  the  maximum  left  for  the  high¬ 
est  note.  In  descending,  the  dia¬ 
phragm  should  be  allowed  to  come 
back  to  its  former  position.  , 

On  an  attack  in  the  high  register 
the  diaphragm  should  be  expanded 
before  the  attack.  In  interval  practice 
the  diaphragm  must  be  set  for  the 
higher  tone.  The  diaphragm  acting 
in  this  manner  serves  as  a  bellows, 
and  sends  the  air  out  with  greater 
force. 

Although  in  long  passages  my  dia¬ 
phragm  ihay  be  quite  tense,  yet  I  do 
not  allow  that  tenseness  to  extend 
to  the  shoulders,  arms,  or  neck. 

A  good  practice  for  muscular  con¬ 
trol  is  to  set  the  diaphragm  tense  and 
to  move  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  neck 
in  a  relaxed  manner. 

This  practice  is  also  applicable  to 
the  lips. 

Tense  the  lip  muscles  without  allow¬ 
ing  tenseness  to  extend  into  the 
neck. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
addressed  to  me,  with  a  stamped  re¬ 
turn  envelope,  at  1113  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  or  through  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Up  and  down  the  country, 
there’s  a  national  swing  to 
P>A,thatincanipaignlanguage 
would  be  called  a  ’iandslide”. 

Sekool  baads  af  every  aiac  aad  claas. 
fraai  Gradaa  to  Hick,  ara  jataad  ia  a 
thrilUac  P-A  Parade.  Schaal  baad  dlrae- 
tars  ara  aukiac  aaw  raeorda  far  qaick 
aaceaaa,  sad  Saer  aiaaical  resalta,  aid^  by 
..  the  Saar  iatoaatiaa,  toaa  qaality,  ia-taac 

certaiaty.  aad  pliuriac  aaaa  thasa  Saa  P-A 
iaatraBMBta  afford. 

Naw  iaproved  aiadala  of  trowboaao,  Fraach 
^^^ff  bora,  aazophoaaa.  aad  Sato  are  sow  ready.  The 
^  P-A  Use  iaeladae  aaarly  all  iaatrotoeats  la  braaa 
l^^ff  aad  reed,  ^1  la  all.  the  bisseat  dollar  vslae  ia  the 
world  of  baad  iaatratocata. 

^w  Paa-AaMTicaaa  are  sold  by  the  OMMt  reUable  aiasic 
V  dealers  throasboat  the  eoaatry.  Go  see  this  awr- 
W  vdoas  aew  lias,  or  write  diraet  for  yoar  Awe  esMf  of 
W  this  cataloc.  with  lorceyiefano.  f all  dascriptioas.  aad 
r  frtem  of  all  lastratoeats.  Do  this.  Bead  Um  eoapoa 
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This  New  PETITE  Model 


SOPRANI  ACCORDIONS 


^  wpiiPMonic 

is  the  Ideal  Accordion  for 
the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN! 

SHU  MnalUr,  it  It  lighter,  it  it  eotier  to  play;  H  it  the  idoal  occordion  for  th*  tchool  mutidon. 
H  hot  th*  complata  playing  rang*  and  th*  full  volum*  of  th*  largott  concort  occordiont,  yot  it 
roquirot  ono-third  lott  bollowting.  You  con  quickly  trontfor  your  ability  to  ploy  any  insfrwnnnf 
to  the  piano  keyboard  of  thit  romantic  Soprani  from  tho  Old  World,  tho  on*  comploto  inttrumont 
in  Htolf  that  you  can  toko  with  you  whorover  you  go,  for  fun,  ontortoinmont,  ond  rool  mutical 
totitfoction.  .  .  .  Tho  tocrot  of  Soprani't  occomplithmont  in  reducing  tize  and  ureight  in  thit 
beautifully  toned,  new  Petite,  it  the  exdutive  Ampliphonic  reed  block  conttruction,  a  mirode  of 


smo  po« 
ran  HOOK 


geniut  that  completely  ontiquotet  the  old>ttyle  tolid  wood  reed  blockt,  cannot  overlook 
much  the  tome  at  when  400  yeart  ago  the  firtt  tound  chetted  violin  demand  for  m< 

appeared  in  Italy,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  thote  occuttomed  to  ttringt  A  hi  h 

ttretched  on  a  ttick.  Thit  it  the  firtt  time  the  tound  chett  hat  been  "  nigner  type  ( 

applied  to  the  reedt  of  on  accordion,  and  the  detign  it  fully  protected  ent  and  the  I 

by  potentt.  .  .  .  The  charoderittict  of  thit  new  inttrument  ore  immediate  bands  is  very  bi 

retponte,  amplified  volume,  tone  quality,  lightnett,  tturdinett,  and  eote  Band  directOI 

of  playing. 

here  when  you 

Complat*,  Easy  Instruction  Book  Indudod  FREE  Signify  your  pr 

With  thit  timplifled  inttructor  you  can  quickly  matter  your  Petite 
Soprani.  Rapid  progrett  attured.  Sotitfoction  guaranteed.  Carrying  ^ 

I  cote.  Eaty  termt.  See  your  local  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  beautiful,  \ 

niluttrated  circular  with  full  detailt.  Gel  in  the  fun  now.  Send  ^ 

^CADDABII  Dept.  102a.  MO  SMithWabask  Au*. 
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Dignify 

Your 

Profession 

((  oHlhtHrd  from  12t) 

(ort  and  vision  of  the  sehooi  inUKic 
leaders. 

Good  orchestras  cannot  absorb  all 
the  fine  young  players  of  brass  and 
wood-wind  instruments.  The  musical 
tastes  of  these  young  people  demand 
that  music  for  bands  be  comparable 
to  symphony  orchestra  music.  This 
situation  is  forcing  the  band  leaders 
of  the  world  to  present  music  of  a 
higher  order. 

Music  should  be  composed  directly 
for  the  group  that  is  to  play  it.  Since 
the  good  band  literature  is  largely 
transcribed  orchestra  music,  sym¬ 
phonic  bands  cannot  attain  their  right¬ 
ful  position  in  the  sun  until  great 
composers,  who  really  understand 
bands,  write  directly  for  bands.  Mu¬ 
sic  publishing  houses  are  aware  of  this 
and  are  diligently  watching  for  this 
music  to  appear.  There  is  at  present 
a  real  demand  for  such  music.  This 
demand  is  caused,  as  stated  above,  by 
the  wants  of  excellent  wood-wind  and 
brass  players  graduated  by  the  public 
schools,  high  schools,  universities,  and 
colleges,  as  well  as  school  bands  them¬ 
selves. 

The  next  great  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica  must  be  for  the  improvement  of 
municipal  bands.  How  else  can  we 
make  use  of  the  many  thousands  of 
instrumentalists  who  come  home  from 
college  or  who  after  graduation  from 
high  school  decide  to  remain  at  home 
through  choice  or  necessity?  A  good 
musical  life  must  be  provided  for  these 
young  people. 

These  young  musicians  will  not  be 
content  to  play  in  bands  of  low  type 
with  poor  musical  ideals.  This  situa¬ 
tion  gives  the  alert  band  director  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  dignify  his 
profession. 

Certainly  the  publishers  of  music 
cannot  overlook  this  opportunity,  this 
demand  tor  more  and  better  music. 
A  higher  type  of  band  lover  is  appar¬ 
ent  and  the  future  for  symphonic 
bands  is  very  bright. 

Band  directors,  the  time  is  really 
here  when  you  can  with  proper  effort 
dignify  your  profession! 
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Festival 


Uloodulinds 


iCoHlintu-d  from  fagc  28) 


Rules  were  read  and  studied.  They 
left  no  question  in  the  reader’s  mind 
that  they  had  been  formulated  by 
someone  who  knew  contests,  and  that 
they  were  ironclad.  It  was  an  open 
contest  for  bands  of  any  age,  and  a 
boys’  band  would  have  to  compete 
against  professional  bands  if  they 
cared  to  compete.  The  required  num¬ 
ber  was  of  a  Class  A  high  school  type 
of  selection.  The  numbers  from  the 
selected  group  had  all  been,  or  are. 
in  the  selected  group  of  Class  A  high 
schools. 

Before  we  ever  started  a  rehearsal, 
we  knew  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
test  and  went  in  taking  our  chances 
with  whomever  might  compete.  I  an¬ 
nounced  to  my  band  that  we  were 
entering  this  contest  and  what  they 
would  have  to  compete  against.  I 
studied  the  reaction  of  those  boys  as 
I  told  them  the  rules  and  situation 
in  general.  One  could  see  a  setting 
of  firmness  around  the  corners  of 
their  mouths,  a  peculiar  gleam  in 
their  eyes,  and  when  we  started  down 
through  that  number,  there  was  a 
seriousness  that  those  boys  had  not 
experienced  for  some  time.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  improved,  and  their  home  prac¬ 
tice  was  of  a  different  character. 
Several  of  those  boys  came  to  me  and 
wanted  special  work  on  the  nuqiber. 
“Let’s  have  sectional  and  individual 
rehearsals,’’  they  suggested.  They  were 
continually  coming  with  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  thought  we  might  im¬ 
prove  the  band.  They  were  beaming 
over  with  pride  in  what  they  wanted 
to  do. 

We  worked  hard,  and  the  day  of 
the  contest  they  gave  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  We  heard  and  saw 
finer  bands  than  ours,  and  the  boys 
were  all  enthusiastic.  They  were 
thrilled  with  the  fine  uniforms,  shin¬ 
ing  instruments,  the  wonderful  de¬ 
portment  both  on  the  stage  and  on 
the  street  and  in  the  homes  where 
they  were  entertained.  The  attitude 
of  those  boys  had  changed  so  much 
in  the  few  weeks  we  were  getting 
ready  for  that  contest,  all  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  that  I  am  convinced  it  won’t 
wear  off  entirely. 

That  contest  was  surely  worth¬ 
while  for  my  group,  both  musically 
and  morally,  and  all  of  the  good  fac- 


liC  <rl  CLARINETS  •  METAL 
.  EBONITE 

ALTO  AND  BASS 
CLARINETS 


FLUTE  AND  PICCOLO 


■  Twalv*  instrumanh  of  tha  woodwind  family, 
moda  by  Hanri  DuBoit  of  Paris,  ora  prasantad  in 
this  naw  lina,  at  pricas  that  maat,  at  navar  bafora, 
tha  full  raquiramants  of  tha  school  musician  and 
tha  insirumant-fund  limitations  of  tha  school  bond 
diractor. 

Clorinats  from  $36,  bassoons  from  $200,  includ- 
inq  oil  occatsorias  and  casas,  ara  but  two  oxam- 
plas.  In  avary  raspact  you  xiirill  find  all  of  thasa 
tha  world's  finatl  modarataly  pricad  woodwinds, 
aoch  baoring  tha  trada-mork  saol  and  parsonal 
andorsamant  of  tha  mokar,  Hanri  DuBois. 

Saa  and  try  thasa  naw  instrumants  at  your  music 
store,  or  o  postal  sant  direct  will  bring  you  a 
descriptive  folder  that  tails  a  great  deal  more, 
including  full  illustrations  and  prices.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

FhU  Heckel  System  Bassaoii 

Illustrated.  Pull,  26-kay,  Hackal  system  bassoon, 
key  of  C.  Superior  construction  of  finest  selected 
and  thoroughly  soosonad  curly  mapla,  stained 
a  rich  mahogany.  German  silver  keys  heavily 
nickeled,  latest  improved  arrangement.  Supar- 
lativa  tana  quality,  with  accurate,  smooth  scola 
ond  exceptionally  light  and  fast  key  mechanism. 
Accessories  include  two  mouthpipas,  two  swobs, 
thumb  vutch,  read,  and  nock  cord.  Complete  in 
magenta  crushad-plush-linad  case  with  two  oc- 
cauory  compartments. 

Lebuulals  Manthpieces 


■  These  naw  mouthpiocas,  by  tha  great 
Lalandais  himself,  bring  at  lost  to  tha 
American  read  player  tha  ultimata  of  play¬ 
ing  aosa,  volume,  ond  tana  quality.  There 
is  a  variety  of  models,  for  clarinets  and 
saxophones.  All  in  slander,  smart  design, 
contributing  to  comfort  in  use.  We  urga 
you  to  sea  ond  try  thasa  mouthpieces.  They 
have  something  naw  that  you  will  Immedi¬ 
ately  detect  and  want.  Afoka  this  test,  at 
your  local  dealers  today,  or  write  direct  for 
illustrotad  literature  and  further  details,  m 
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turu  tliui  it  should  have  brought  out 
in  boys  I  am  sure  it  did.  Their  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  contest — for  most  of  these 
boys  had  participated  in  high  school 
contests,  such  as  have  been  conducted 
the  past  two  or  three  years — was  so 
much  different  than  the  reaction  ex¬ 
perienced  through  participation  in  our 
high  school  contests,  for  they  knew 
definitely  where  they  stood  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  comparison  to  others, 
and  why.  Has  any  director  been  able 
to  give  a  logical  explanation  to  his 
students  as  to  Just  what  a  present-day 
school  band  contest  meant,  after  it 
was  all  over? 

I,  for  one,  hope  the  regular  type  of 
contest  will  come  back.  If  it  doesn’t, 
it  will  affect  the  music  program  in 
our  schools.  We  must  have  an  objec¬ 
tive.  and  playing  for  the  football 
games  and  school  activities  is  not 
enough.  Boys  and  girls  like  to  be  in 
big  things,  and  so  far  the  contest  is 
the  biggest  idea  we  have  been  able  to 
put  before  them.  It  has  its  faults, 
and  whatever  we  have  will  not  be  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  training  that  results 
from  such  an  event  is  truly  the  finest 
that  any  boy  or  girl  can  ever  ex¬ 
perience. 


Behind 
the  Scenes 

(Continued  from  page  1&) 


mperial  c;omct,"’  writes  Ed  Lowcock,  **is  the  answer  to  the 
question  ‘What  is  the  best  comet  on  the  maihet  today?’.  I  have  tried  all 
makes  and  find  the  Martin  comet  easy  blowing,  with  good,  fast  valve  action, 
beautiful  tone,  liiht  to  handle,  graceful  in  design.  I  have  used  the  Martin 
exclusively  in  the  contests,  and  u  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  win¬ 
ning  many  First  Divisions.”  ...  Edward  (now  sixteen)  is  comet  soloist  with 
the  Kenmore  High  School  Band  and  assistant  Soloist  with  the  Salvation 
Army  Band.  Last  year  he  placed  First  Division 
I  I  #  t  Superior  in  die  Western  New  York  contest  and 

I J#  *  Semnd  Division  in  the  National,  his  ensemble 

making  First.  He  placed  First  in  both  State  and 
National  last  spring. 

t_  ^  The  Imperial  Martin  Handcraft  Comet,  so  easy 

AX  to  play  with  perfect  intonation  and  tonal  beauty, 

I  I  has  lifted  many,  quickly,  from  the  “also  tans”  to 
^  L  *  First  Division  and  solo  chair  positions.  As  Edward 
^  has  discovered,  it  is  the  finest  comet  made.  Start 

your  new  school  year  with  a  fine  new  Martin  instra- 
ment,  and  your  progress  will  surprise  and  deliiht 
you.  Send  today  for  beautiful  frM  booklet  and  in* 
form  yourself  fully  on  what  a  Martin  can  do  for  you. 

MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 


1002  Martki  BuMtas 


nkliart,  Indiana 


I 


the  1936  conteat  is  not  suited  to  the 
use  of  the  percussion  division. 

In  the  interest  of  the  cause  and  in 
my  official  capacity  as  instructor  of 
percussion  instruments  at  John  B. 
Stetson  university,  I  am  going  to  do 
research  work  on  these  problems  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months  and  invite 
all  bandmasters,  orchestra  leaders, 
teachers,  students,  and  interested  par¬ 
ties  to  co-operate  by  sending  their 
suggestions  to  me.  Suggestions  will 
be  compiled  and  reported  upon  at  in¬ 
tervals.  All  records  will  be  public 
property.  Information  desired  be¬ 
tween  reports  will  be  sent  on  request. 
If  a  more  central  location  is  desired, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  my  records  to 
some  interested  person  and  co-operate 
with  him. 

Perhaps  by  giving  time  and  thought 
to  our  problems,  we  will  be  able  to 
solve  them  and  answer  for  once  and 
all  the  question:  “Is  a  drummer 
learning  to  drum  to  further  enhance 
the  balance  of  music,  or  is  he  train¬ 
ing  to  be  a  recruit  in  the  army?” 
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A  Saxophone  Player 
Writes  Home  to  His  Ma 

Ch«pf*r  Tkr««.  A  vary  funny  sariat  drawn  from  I’rfa. 


By  Moyhew  Lake 

Eminanf  Compotar  and  Arranqar  for  Band  and  Orckatira 


Plum  Inland, 

Newburyport,  Masa. 

July  12th. 

Dear  Ma: 

•  WE  JEST  GOT  back  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Beach — we  been  playin  up  there 
fora  a  coupla  days,  at  the  hotel  which 
is  under  the  same  management  as 
this  one  here. 

There  was  big  doins  up  there  so  the 
old  man  brung  us  along  ta  bolster 
up  their  hotel  orchestra — all  cept 
George — he  stayed  here  an  played 
piano,  all  alone,  for  the  dances. 

We  told  im  ta  take  it  easy  cause  we 
was  fraid,  ef  he  did  too  good,  the  old 
man  might  decide  he  could  flnish  the 
summer  with  Jest  the  piano—  and  Are 
the  resta  us. 

Hampton  Beach  is  sure  some  Mecca 
for  the  sons  (an  daughters)  of  the  soil 
— you  never  seen  such  a  congragationa 
hay-seeds  in  your  life — an  soma  the 
Seabrookers  is  so  freaky-lookin  they 
kinda  scare  you — they  dont  look  hardly 
human — they  dont  never  spend  nothin, 
jest  wander  round  lookin  dumb. 

There’s  some  old  guys  in  that  hotel 
orchestra — an  they  didn’t  nona  em  go 
crasy  over  the  idea  of  us  being  brung 
in  ta  play  with  em — the  welcome  was 
bout  as  warm  as  a  swim  in  the  lake  on 
Christmas  mornin. 

Some  of  em  can  play  all  right-^Mr. 
Smearcase  (our  trb.  player)  kinda 
opened  his  eyes  when  he  heard  this 
local  guy  preludin  on  the  sliphorn. 

The  old  clar  player  watched  me,  un- 
packin  my  Junk,  with  poison  in  his  eyes 
— ef  he  had  his  way  he’d  prohibit  the 
sale  of  saxs  an  shoot  evry  guy  that 
ever  played  one — it  burned  him  up  Jesta 
have  ta  set  alongside  me — but  I  could 
see  he  was  sisin  up  my  clar. 

I  sets  down,  sida  im,  an  the  Ist  crack 
outa  the  box,  the  old  fossil  turns  on 
me,  with  his  sour  face  (an  stinkin 
breath)  an  says  ’’Young  feller,  I  was 
playin  this  business  before  you  was 
born." 

I  felt  kinda  foolish  but  didn’t  say 
nothin — but  I  says  ta  myself  "After 
that  crack,  he’d  better  be  good.” 

Well,  he  sets  his  reed  an  starts  ta 
warm  up— Ma,  he  couldn’t  play  "Come 
To  Jesus”  an  of  all  the  rotten  tones — 
you  never  heard  nothin  like  it — he 
might  Jest  as  wella  been  asuckin  an 
ablowin  thru  a  squash-vine. 

I  waited  till  he’d  blowed  mosta  the 
poison  outa  his  system,  then  I  warmed 
up  a  little — on  my  clar — I  didn’t  touch 
a  sax  the  whole  evenin — I  Jest  ragged 
im  ta  death  an  showed  im  up  plenty — 
that  smart  cracka  his  was  stingin  me 
an,  as  we  was  playin  the  las  number, 
I  leans  over  ta  him  an  says  ”Mr. 


Squash,  notwlthstanin  the  fact  that 
you  mighta  played  for  Christopher  Ca¬ 
ruso  an  the  Queena  Sheba,  you  are  the 
lousiest  clar  player  I  ever  heard.” 

He  didn’t  say  nothin — so  I  guess  it 
was  unanimus. 

Yesterday  was  the  big  day — they 
hada  old  settlers  band  contest. 

Where  all  them  bands  come  from  (an 
why)  I  dont  know — some  of  em  looked 
like  they  musta  walked  in  from  Rus¬ 
sia — you  never  seen  nothin  like  them 
uniforms — long  red  coats,  padded  a  foot 
thick,  any  old  kinda  pants,  an  big  hats 
with  feather  dusters  stickin  up  from 
em — an  the  thermometer  sailin  up  ta  98 
in  the  shade. 

Evry  band  brung  their  own  audience 
an  they  gets  sore  an  argues  cause  they 
all  wants  ta  compete  in  Class  A — there 
aint  letters  enuf  in  any  alfabet  to  show 
where  soma  them  bands  flt.  I  musta 
heard  bout  78  renditions  of  the  ’’Home 
Circle”  Overture — one  leader  had  made 
up  his  own  overture — an  I  guess  the 
band  was  makin  up  their  own  parts  as 
they  went  along — some  guys  wasn’t 
half  thru  when  the  others  was  finished 
— some  of  em  shouldn’t  had  a  head¬ 
start  ofa  coupla  hundred  bars  an  soma 
the  rest  shoulda  started  the  night  be¬ 
fore — for  home. 

Ona  the  bands,  which  went  on  late 
in  the  afternoon,  had  got  plentya  time 
ta  get  well  oiled  up — the  leader  musta 
known  I  was  a  stranger,  playin  clar 
at  the  hotel,  cause  he  comes  runnin 
over  ta  me  an  grabs  my  arm,  lookin 
wild-eyed  an  kinda  pleadin  an  says 
“I’ll  pay  you  ANYTHIN  ef  you’ll  only 
give  us  a  lift” — an  before  I  can  say 
anythin  he  drags  me  inta  the  band- 
room  an  there’s  a  big  guy  (which  he 
says  is  his  solo  clar  player)  stretched 
out  onta  the  fioor. 

I  says  ”They’ll  know  I  don’t  belong 
ta  your  band” — the  leader  puts  a  10 
dollar  bill  inta  my  hand  (which  I  con¬ 
siders  a  good  enuf  answer  to  any  arga- 
ment)  an  then  he  starts  apullin  the 
uniform  offn  the  big  guy,  draggin  im 
round  the  fioor  when  the  clothes  stick 
— an  a  coupla  his  men  starts  tearing 
my  clothes  offn  me.  They  drapes  me 
in  the  solo  clar’s  uniform — He  bein 
bout  6  ft.  an  me  a  little  over  5  ft.,  they 
turns  up  the  pants  an  the  sleeves — 
Pete  comes  arunnin  in  with  my  clar 
an  we  all  hustles  upstairs  onta  the 
bandstan,  cause  it’s  our  turn  ta  play. 

On  the  way  upstairs  the  leader  says 
to  me  ”£>f  anybody  asks  you,  you’re 
Bill  Swasey,  from  Eppin." 

1  says  ”My  wife  wont  never  know 
me,  will  she?” — ^he’s  too  rattled  ta 
answer. 

They  hada  awful  time  gettin  the  band 
ta  set  down — they  didn’t  wanta  play — 
they  wanted  ta  fight — I  opens  my  book 
an  sees  that  the  1st  number  is  “The 


THIS  IS  THE 


FLUTE  FOR 


THE  SCHOOL 


MUSICIAH 


•  This  flute  per¬ 
forms  miracles  in  youth¬ 
ful  hands  because  it  is 
designed  to  play  when 
blown,  without  the  cus¬ 
tomary  difficulty  to  get 
a  full  tone.  Perfect  in¬ 
tonation;  perfect  inter¬ 
vals;  easy  to  blow;  beau¬ 
tifully  simple  in  design. 

Nickel  silver  body,  light 
in  weight,  heavily  silver 
plated,  rigid,  and  dur¬ 
able.  You'll  get  a  quicker 
start,  progress  more  rap¬ 
idly,  and  play  better  with 
a  Pedler  Cuslom-builf  flute.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  direct  for 
more  information. 


PEDLER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Custombuiit  CIsrinsH  and  Ftutat 
Piccolos  and  Oboot 

Dept.  1002,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


October,  1936 
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“WHATS  THE  BIG  IDEA,  JiMMY  I  You  cure 
tdicked  off  the  faU  ones  in  that  last  mardu 
Never  heard  your  trombone  come  through 
like  that  before,** 

**1X^8  MY  NEW  Conn,  Bob!  Ifs  soeasYtoplay 
that  about  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  breame  in  the 
mouthpiece  and  guide  the  slide.  Watch  me, 
big  boy,  rU  be  playing  solo  in  another  month,** 

Learn  to  pUya  Conn  Trombone,  Saxophone, 
Comet  or  other  band  instrument.  Be  popular. 
Make  extra  money.  Join  a  band  or  orchestra.  It's 
easy  to  learn  on  a  Conn.  Choice  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists.  Easy  to  blow.  Perfect  tone.  Many 
exclusive  features  at  no  added  cost. 

In  all  the  world  of  music — Concert . . .  Symphony  . . . 
Dance  .  .  .  Radio  .  .  .  Recording  —  the  most  success¬ 
ful  artists  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing 
themselves  with  the  latest  and  best  instruments. 
And  today,  more  than  ever.  Conn  instruments  are 
unmistakably  the  "choice  of  the  artists".  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  find  out  how  greatly  a  late  model 
Conn  can  improve  your  performance.  Try  one  at 
your  Conn  dealer's  store.  Or  write  us  for  free  book. 
Please  mention  instrument. 

‘  C.  G.'  CONN^  Ltd.*^ 

World's  Largest  Band  Instrument  Manufacturers 
1042  CONN  BUILDING  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Golden  Sceptre”  Overture  (which  I  know 
by  heart  almoMt). 

We  lit  inta  it  an,  rlsht  away,  I 
besunta  wonder  e(  the  10  dollar  bill 
was  phoney  —  an  pervidin  It  was 
food,  ef  the  leader  would  take  It  way 
from  me  when  we  flnished— cause  I 
could  see  they  didn’t  need  me — lease- 
wise  not  with  any  clar — I  couldn’t  hear 
myself.  I  bet  the  ’’Parley-voos”  in 
France  com  arunnin  outa  their  housea 
ta  listen,  thinking  somebody’d  cooked 
upa  new'  war  an  we  waa  back  avain — 
but  thia  leader  knew  his  onions — he 
knew  that  the  only  thinx  that  counts 
is  THK  FINISH — ai>  he  holds  the  las 
note  plenty  loud  an  long,  allowin  for 
all  the  stragglers  ta  catch  up  an,  cept 
for  a  coupla  oop-poops  from  the  peck- 
horna,  the  mosta  us  flnished  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  crash,  mingled  with  the  yellin  of 
relatives  an  stews  from  Eppin. 

Evry  band  played  a  march  for  en¬ 
core — the  baritone  player  leans  over 
ta  me,  kinda  dissy,  an  says  ’’What’s 
next?” 

I  says  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  March” 
— he  says  “No— cant  be — I  Jest  played 
that  thru  three  times.” 

There  was  a  small  riot  goin  on  over 
by  the  stairw’ay  that  leads  down  ta  the 
bandroom  an,  as  I  looks  up,  here 
comes  the  giant  solo  clar  player  in  his 
B.  V.  D.’s — awavin  his  instrument  over 
his  head  an  knockin  over  the  music 
Stans,  as  he  ploughs  straight  thru  the 
middla  the  band,  then  sets  down  sida 
me — ^you  shoulda  heard  the  audience 
scream. 

We  didn’t  play  no  march — an  we 
didn’t  get  no  prise. 

On  the  way,  drivin  back  ta  Newbury- 
port,  we  passed  soma  them  fellers  bout 
5  miles  down  the  road — walkin  arm  in 
^  arm  an  singin  at  the  topa  their  lungs. 

I  I’m  flnishin  the  song  bout  the  sax 
I  player's  sister — she  a  swell  looker  but 
I  kinda  goofy  in  the  noodle — maybe  I 
I  wont  flnish  the  song  anyway. 

Love  from, 

Sam. 

!  P.  8.  The  10  dollar  bill  was  O.  K. — 
I  spent  it  ta  make  sure. 


A  Schedule  for  the 
Small  High  School 

IContinscd  from  page  S.'i) 

hearsals  from  three  to  four  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Thursdays.  For  technical 
study  the  band  is  divided  into  eight 
homogeneous  groups,  averaging  six 
I  students  to  a  group.  Each  group  holds 
'  two  weekly  rehearsals.  The  aim  of 
these  rehearsals  is  to  eliminate  sec¬ 
tional  difficulties  in  band  selections,  to 
develop  the  technical  ability  of  indi¬ 
vidual  students,  and  to  develop  ap¬ 
preciation,  interest,  and  ability  in  en- 
I  semble  work.  We  do  not  assume  that 
I  by  this  plan  the  individual  practice 
needs  of  the  members  are  adequately 
cared  tor,  but  we  do  believe  that  we 
are  providing  for  those  students  of 
the  better  grade  whose  numerous  ac¬ 
tivities  prevent  a  sufficient  amount  of 
home  practice,  as  well  as  those  stu¬ 
dents  who,  for  various  reasons,  are 
I  unable  to  direct  themselves  success- 
I  fully  in  home  practice. 
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WE  HAVE  A  GIFT  FOR  YOU 

Would  you  like  to  kava  a  copy  of  tha  prosa-poam,  ”1  Am  Music",  printed  in  2 
colors,  on  fine  engraver's  enamel,  wHh  pictorial  illumination,  size  I3il5  inches, 
for  your  music  room? 

Rahim  this  coupon  at  once  with  60c  in  3c  stamps  or  coin  for  a  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription  or  renewal,  and  tha  print  will  be  mailad  to  you  postpaid,  immediately. 
Do  this  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 


Name  . 
Address 


HAVE  TALENT 


make  the  most  of  it!  But  be  far-sighted. 
Don’t  struggle  needlessly  with  a  poor  in¬ 
strument.  Play  Olds  for  rich  tone,  exact 
intoiwtion  and  lightning  speed.  It  costs  the 
most  of  all,  and  it’s  worth  even  more.  Try 
Olds  at  your  local  dealer’s.  Send  for  illu¬ 
strated  literature. 


(Picture  on  cover) 
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A  record  of  having  placed  in  first 
division  in  three  national  contests  is 
held  by  Arthur  Garrison,  sanior  in 
the  Highland  high  school  of  Fort 
Thomas,  Kantucky. 

His  musical  caraer  started  when  he 
was  tan  yaars  old.  Ha  chose  the 
snare  drum  and  racaivad  instruction 
from  J.  R.  McKanna,  who  has  bean 
the  director  of  the  Highland  high 
band  for  eight  years.  For  his  twalfth 
birthday  Arthur  racaivad  a  sylopkone 
and  soon  afterward  entered  the  state 
contest,  soloing  on  that  instrument. 
Hare  he  won  first  place  and  followed 
through  to  the  national  at  Marion, 
Indiana,  in  1932,  where  he  placed  in 
first  division.  His  second  national 
first  division  rating  was  achieved  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  in  1933,  and  the 
third  one  in  Cleveland,  1936. 

Numbers  that  Arthur  played  at  the 
1 


national  contests  are:  in  1932,  "The 
Mocking  Bird,"  by  William  R.  Strobbe; 
in  1933,  "The  Minute  Waltz,"  Op.  64, 
No.  I,  by  Chopin;  and  in  1936,  Over¬ 
ture  "Mignon,"  by  A.  T.  Thomas. 

Arthur's  duties  with  tha  Highland 
band  are  playing  snare  and  bass 
drums,  tympani,  and  acting  as  drum 
major.  He  was  again  elected,  unani¬ 
mously  this  time,  by  the  band  boys 
to  serve  as  drum  major  for  the  com¬ 
ing  school  year. 

During  the  past  summer  he  played 
in  the  Cincinnati  parks  with  Henry 
Fillmore  and  his  band  and  has  been 
featured  on  some  of  the  programs 
in  these  open  air  concerts.  He  has 
also  presented  programs  over  radio 
stations  WLW  and  WKRC  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Much  of  his  time  is  taken  up 
with  playing  for  clubs,  shows,  and 
other  concerts.  At  present  he  is  still 
studying  with  his  director. 


f 


* 
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Newt  and  Comments 

(Continued  from  page  S4) 

the  names  of  celebrities  and  should 
be  one  to  draw  a  hundred  per  cent 
attendance.  George  Dasch,  Max 
Fischel,  Max  Krone,  William  F.  Lud¬ 
wig,  William  Revelli,  Clarence  War- 
melin,  and  other  famous  personalities 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  branches  with 
which  they  are  so  well  identified. 
Missourians,  don’t  miss  this  clinic. 

•  •  • 

When  we  wrote  to  you  in  our  article 
captioned  “Moon  Over  My  Etude” 

!  about  the  music  camps  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  Just  past,  we  intimated  that  there 
were  probably  a  thousand  or  more  of 
these  camps  and  hot-weather  schools 
in  action  during  the  current  calendar. 

I  The  amount  of  mail  we  have  received 
I  since  the  appearance  of  that  article, 

I  from  camps  which  we  were  so  unfor- 
,  tunate  as  not  to  mention,  persuades 
I  us  to  believe  that  our  estimate  was 
I  much  too  low. 

{  The  Mid-Western  music  camp  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  imposing  of  those 
we  neglected  to  mention.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  seven  year  old  project,  and 
we  will  tell  you  all  about  it  in  our 
story  next  fall. 

I  •  •  • 

I  New  England  Plans  Events 

Only  members  in  good  standing 
may  send  entries  to  the  New  England 
festival.  That  is  important  news. 

The  festival  will  be  held  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  May  21  and  22.  This  event 
will  be  conducted  as  a  rating  com¬ 
petitive  festival  with  no  prize  aspects 
whatsoever. 

,  The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of 
j  the  Rhode  Island  School  Bandmasters 
association  will  be  held  on  October  14. 

{  The  all-New  England  band,  or- 
j  chestra,  and  choral  festival-concert 

I  will  be  held  at  Hyannis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  March  10,  11,  12,  and  13. 

These  are  but  tiny  chips  of  news 
from  the  New  England  festival  as- 
I  sociation  bulletin,  which  we  hasten  to 
proclaim  the  newsiest  masterpiece  of 
I  information  we  have  yet  seen  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  of  the  state  or  sectional 
associations. 

•  •  • 

Robert  Welty,  formerly  assistant  di- 
I  rector  in  Elkhart  county  schools,  is 
now  assistant  director  of  Instrumental 
music  in  the  EHkhart,  Ind.,  public 
schools,  having  complete  charge  of 
grade  school  work. 

I  This  year  the  school  board  ap¬ 
propriated  something  like  $3600  for 
new  band  and  orchestra  equipment. 
This  includes  the  purchasing  of  a  new 
set  of  tympani,  4  new  sousaphones,  4 
new  bell  front  euphoniums,  bass  trom¬ 
bone,  bell  lyre,  and  «  new'  street 
drums. 
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This  is  the  New 

SAXETTE 

IMPROVED!  BEAUTIFIED!  A  REAL  INSTRUMENT! 

Here  it  is,  the  new  model  Saxette,  with  its  new  black 
rubberite  mouthpiece;  sturdier  tone;  increased  vol> 
ume;  sweeter,  more  flute-like  resonance.  Designed  and 
perfected  as  a  talent  scout  and  musical  foundation  for 
beginners,  the  Saxette  gives  the  child  performer  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  playing  a  standard  instru¬ 
ment.  The  Saxette  method  of  instruction,  musically 
correct  in  every  detail,  is  fun  from  the  start,  assures 
rapid  progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  already  has 
been  the  starting  basis  of  some  of  the  finest 
bands  and  instrumental  soloists  in  our  schools 
today. 


New 
Black 
Rubberite 
Monibpiere 


Send  for  FREE  TRYOUT 
Sample 

Tbe  new  Saxette  is  so  easy  to 
play,  and  tbe  Saxette  method  is  so 
simple,  elementary,  and  progressive, 
that  Saxette  classes  can  be  taught  and 
quickly  developed,  by  any  teacher,  in 
any  grade  above  third.  To  prove  this 
we  will  gladly  send  a  new  instrument  and 
instruction  book,  ‘The  Saxette  Method." 
to  any  music  supervisor,  for  ten  days’  free 
tryout.  This  is  the  only  way  you  can 
really  see  the  simplicity,  the  beauty, 
and  the  fundamental  certainty  of  this 
method.  Priced  in  easy  reach  of 
every  child.  Special  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  to  schools.  Write  at  once 
for  fuU  information  and  a  copy  of 
our  fascinating,  illustrated  book.  / 

‘The  Game  of  Music  Building." 

Send  today.  This  places  you. 
under  no  obligation  whatever.'' 


Highly 
Endorsed 
by 

Successful 
Directors 

The  Saxette  is  fully 
endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  such 
leaders  as  IFm.  Re- 
vein,  U.  of  Mich.; 
Cfen  J.  Ford,  Joliet, 
111.;  H.  A.  Fonder- 
Cook,  Chicago;  A.S. 
Mieocer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Leon  V.  Met¬ 
calf,  noted  band  com¬ 
poser;  and  countless 
directors  in  every 
state,  coast  to  coast. 


Saxette  Co. 


Delaware,  O. 


A  NEW  AMAZINGLY  SUCCESSFUL 

METHOD 

FOR  CORNET  OR  TRUMPET 

ERNEST  s.  Williams 

Director.  Bmeit  Wllllamt  School  of  Kutlc;  Conductor.  Now  Tork  Uni- 
rcrtlty  Band;  foraerly  Ftrit  Trumpet.  Philadelphia  Sympbonj  Oreheitra; 
formerly  Comet  Sololit  with  n^e  Ooltteao  Band. 

This  method  embodies  the  principles  and  exercises  used  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  training  six  out  of  seven  of  the  outstanding  cometists 
in  the  East.  Vol.  I.  Ideal  for  beginners.  VoL  II.  Technical. 
Vol.  III.  Etudes,  concerts,  solos,  quartets.  Price  $2.00  each. 
Publishad  by  tka  Ernast  Williams  School  of  Music,  153  Ocaan  Ava.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLARETTE 

THE  IDEAL  PRE-BAND  INSTRUMENT 

A,,  you'  local  dealer  or  write  to  The  Clarette  Co  ,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave., Chicago, III. 


KEEPING  PACE  with  the  PUBLISHERS 

By  Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  Director  oi  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus.  Amundsen 
High  School,  Chicago;  Stall  Instructor  at  the  VanderCook  School  ol  Music 


%  One  of  the  most  vital  ways  by  which 
a  Rreat  player  or  teacher  may  Kive  the 
fruits  of  his  experience  to  the  public  is 
through  writing.  Naturally,  the  number 
who  may  personally  contact  such  a  per¬ 
son  is  rather  limited,  whereas  through 
the  printed  page  one’s  public  is  unlimited. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  present 
these  volumes  comprising  the  Modern 
Method  for  Trumpet  or  Cornet  by  Krnest 
S.  Williams,  for  his  many  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  playing  and  teaching  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  world’s 
finest  players.  Volumes  I  and  II  are 
already  available. 

Volume  I  is  for  the  beginner  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  not  only  systematically,  but  interest¬ 
ingly  as  well.  All  sharp  and  fiat  keys  in 
both  major  and  minor  are  practiced,  with 
scales,  etudes,  duets,  and  easy  solos  to 
assist  in  the  mastery  of  each.  The  study 
of  style  and  mood  is  included  in  every  les¬ 
son  ;  it  Is  not  put  off  until  some  distant 
or  indefinite  time.  The  student  not  only 
learns  notes,  but  music  as  well. 

An  Interesting  companion  book  is  the 
volume  of  piano  accompaniments  for  the 
91  short  solos  included  in  the  first  volume. 
For  the  cornet,  time  figures  employed  are 
quite  easy  throughout,  and  the  range  is 
confined — in  general,  the  notes  lie  within 
the  staff. 

Volume  II  is  intended  to  follow  Volume 
I  and  to  increase  one’s  technique  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  range  used.  Problems  to  be 
mastered  are  isolated  and  practiced  one 
at  a  time,  not  all  thrown  in  the  same 
hopper. 

Barnhou'se  has  a  fine  new  march, 
alia  breve,  of  medium  difficulty,  “The 
Drum  Major’’  by  Taylor.  Liots  of  white 
notes  for  cornets  and  trombones  give 
plenty  of  solidity  that  we  like  to  hear  in 
a  good  march.  There  is  also  an  easy  6/8 
novelty  march  by  Richards,  entitled 
“Susanna".  And  we  all  know  the  value  of 
small  ensembles  when  it  comes  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  playing  ability  of  the  band.  Here 
is  a  new  arrangement  by  Guy  Holmes  of 
“Blena  Polka”  by  Kiefer.  It  may  be  used 
as  solo,  duet,  or  trio  for  cornets,  trom¬ 
bones,  or  baritones ;  or  as  solo  for  E8  clar¬ 
inet,  and  duet  for  E8  and  B8  clarinets. 
Another  trio  for  cornets  or  clarinets  is 
“Comrades”  by  Buchtel,  in  a  value  moder- 
ato  tempo  and  introducing  the  beloved 
melody  “Du,  Du  Liegst  Mir  Im  Herxen". 

The  Rubank  Elementary  Method  for 
’Cello  by  S.  D.  Ward  is  a  new  Instruction 
book  designed  for  either  individual  or 
class  instruction.  The  material  is  system¬ 
atically  arranged  and  well  graded,  and 
the  printed  instructions  reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  explanations  from  the  teacher. 
Solos,  etudes,  duets,  and  trios  are  given 
in  the  easy  keys  to  prepare  for  easy  or¬ 
chestral  playing.  Then  there  is  a  section 
giving  scales  in  major  and  minor  keys 
up  to  six  sharps  and  five  flats,  and  a  chart 
reference  giving  fingerings  on  ail  strings 
up  to  the  fourth  position.  Its  Inexpensive 
cost  makes  it  doubly  appealing. 

Those  of  you  who  have  used  the  En- 
dresen  Supplementary  Studies  for  clarinet, 
i^rnet,  or  trombone  will  be  glad  to  notice 
a  new  companion  book  for  the  saxophone. 
As  usual,  these  may  be  used  to  follow  any 
method. 


Elementary  Scale  and  Chord  Studies  for 
Violin  by  Keloeber  is  a  comprehensive 
study  book  for  first  position  playing,  cov¬ 
ering  scales  and  arpeggios  in  major  and 
minor  keys  up  to  six  sharps  and  six  flats. 
A  table  of  intervals  Is  included,  and  many 
common  time  figures  are  employed.  Cor¬ 
rect  dropping  of  the  fingers  is  stressed, 
and  this  book  is  confined  to  first  position 
to  accord  with  the  author’s  belief  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  dabble  with  other  posi¬ 
tions  until  the  first  position  has  been 
firmly  acquired. 

Also  from  the  Rubank  catalog  comes  a 
new  edition  of  the  Weber  “Concertino  for 
Clarinet”,  Opus  26 ;  a  cornet  solo  of  mod¬ 
erate  difficulty,  “New  Friendship”  by 
Storm ;  and  some  new  arrangements  by 
Quick,  for  xylophone  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  :  “Barcarolle”  from  Tales  of 
Hoffman,  “Country  Gardens”,  “Hungarian 
Dance  No.  6”,  “Largo”  from  New  World 
Symphony,  Schubert’s  “Marche  Mllltalre”, 
Meyerbeer’s  “Coronation  March”,  “Dark 
Eyes”,  “Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee”,  “Scarf 
Dance”,  “Spiritual  Fantasia”. 

’Then  there  is  a  new  abridged  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Frank  Mulacek  of  Smetana’s 
famous  symphonic  poem  “The  Moldau”, 
modified  to  meet  the  technique  and  In¬ 
strumentation  of  the  average  orchestra. 
Also,  a  new  easy  arrangement  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  “The  Mikado”  for  orchestra, 
by  K  Delamater, 

And  for  band  there  are  new  arrange¬ 
ments  by  Ed  Chenette  of  four  famous 
numbers;  the  ever  popular  "Entry  of  the 
Gladiators”  by  Fuclk,  “Huldigungsmarch” 
from  Sigurd  Jorsalfar  by  Grieg,  “Flight 
of  the  Bumble  Bee”  by  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and  a  theme  and  technicolor  using  “Carry 
Me  Back  to  Old  Viginny”.  You  know 
the  numbers  and  know  they  will  be  well 
arranged  to  appeal  to  your  players. 

Another  standard  number  arranged  by 
Delamater  to  fit  the  ability  of  a  less  ex- 
lierienced  group  of  players  is  the  “Fran- 
caise  Militaire”  from  Algerian  Suite  by 
Saint  Saens.  The  main  themes  are  intact 
with  the  knotty  spots  eliminated. 

Along  the  same  line  of  arrangement, 
though  a  bit  harder  to  play,  is  a  famous 
overture  —  “Sakuntala”  by  Goldmark  — 
modernized  for  band  by  E.  Fail. 

And  we  are  pleased  to  review  from  the 
catalog  of  a  newcomer  in  this  column — 
J.  E.  Agnew  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Agnew  presents  another  volume  (Vol.  IV) 
of  the  popular  Novelty  Brass  Quartet  Li¬ 
brary.  These  arrangements  are  by  Law¬ 
rence  Long  and  are  for  four  cornets  or 
four  trombones  (baritones),  with  a  horn 
part  that  may  substitute  for  third  cor¬ 
net,  and  an  optional  tuba  part.  Volume  IV 
includes  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag”,  “When  This 
Cruel  War  Is  Over”,  “Lorena”,  “Hard 
Times  Come  No  More”,  “Beautiful 
Dreamer”,  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot”, 
and  “Bonny  Eloise”. 

From  the  same  publisher  a  unique  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Lemare’s  “Andantino”.  It 
may  be  used  as  solo,  duet,  or  trio,  for 
any  of  the  following:  C  flute,  oboe  or  C 
.sax,  English  horn,  B8  clarinet,  Eb  sax,  Bb 
comet,  French  horn  in  F,  E3b  alto  or  melo- 
phone,  trombone,  baritone  (;x),  or  bas¬ 
soon.  This  arrangement  will  allow  you 
to  take  care  of  some  unusual  combinations 


Look  at  this 

NEW  DRUM 


The  DUPLEX— 1937 


One  glance  will  tell  you  that 
here  is  something  entirely  new 
and  beautiftiL  This  newcomer 
brings  the  greatest  advance  in 
drum  design  since  Duplex  in¬ 
vented  the  separate  tension 
drum. 

Built  entirely  oi  metal  but  os 
light  os  wood.  Cannot  warp, 
split  or  crack;  is  unaffected  by 
heat  cold  and  moisture.  The 
only  parade  drum  ever  de¬ 
signed  in  metoL  Antiquotes 
the  carried  wood  drum  os  com¬ 
pletely  as  metal  has  outmoded 
wood  in  the  dance  band  and 
orchestra. 

The  Duplex- 1937  is  entirely 
new  and  different  One  trial 
will  prove  so  to  any  drummer 
or  director. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Our  new  catalog.  “Duplex 
Drums  ond  Accessories."  pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  The  Du¬ 
plex-1937  drums  in  boss,  or¬ 
chestra.  concert  band  and  pa¬ 
rade  models  ond  many  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  our 
exclusive  line. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

State  whether  drummer  or  diractor. 

Ludwig  Music  House,  Inc. 

Duplex  Foctory  Distributor 
709  Pine  Street.  St.  Louis,' Mo. 
919  Grcmd  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CLARKE'S  TROMBONE 
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Ttidns  Hin  Ii  Pbjf  TnsbiM  Csfictly 

EnHSt  Cbritt.  167  L  Wi  $U  Nmr  York 

SBHT  POSTPSIB  FOM  9t.W 


START  NOW 
Get  35  subs  for  a  baton. 
Dress  up  for  that  big  foot¬ 
ball  game. 


October,  I93h 
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which  are  hard  to  aupply  otherwiae; 
coincH  with  piano  accompaniment. 

“Komance"  l>y  Kubinatein  haa  also  been 
arraniced  aa  a  aoio  for  any  of  the  above, 
aa  well  aa  for  the  Eh  tuba  and  BB»  tuba, 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Another  aolo 
in  this  aeriea  of  Blue  Bird  Solos,  which 
is  easy  and  is  arranged  for  all  of  the 
above  Instruments,  is  "Valae  Romantique” 
from  the  pen  of  your  commentator. 

And  then  we  have  a  love  aong, 
“L.iebeslied",  by  Henselt,  arranged  by 
Lawrence  Ix>ng  for  both  band  and  or¬ 
chestra.  A  smooth  aong  with  a  classical 
touch  ;  it  seems  to  have  character  and  in¬ 
dividuality. 

I  believe  mention  was  made  before 
of  “Musicianship  Studies"  for  band  and 
orchestra  classes,  and  small  ensembles  by 
Victor  (irabel.  This  book  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  every  serious  musi¬ 
cian  or  player. 

K.  L<.  King  always  has  m.'iny  new 
marches  up  his  sleeve.  This  time  we  ntt- 
tlce  "Herald  of  Progress",  “University  of 
t'hicago”,  "I>rake  Relays",  and  "Briga¬ 
dier  treneral".  A  King  march  is  good  on 
any  program.  We  also  notice  a  rather 
pretentious  number  of  his  for  band  called 
"Sunny  Spain’*  (Fantasy). 

Let  us  commend  an  overture  to  you  by 
Uuy  Holmes  called  “Daphne's  Overture”, 
and  an  easy  march  by  Pinard  called 
“High  School  Pride  March”. 

In  great  contrast  is  “I>eep  Purple"  by 
Bloom — a  modernistic  band  tune  on  the 
order  of  "Manhattan  Serenade".  And  for 
your  piano  players,  "Grasshopper's 
Dance”  by  Bucalossi.  This  may  be  used 
for  one  or  two  pianos  with  band  accom¬ 
paniment.  Perhaps  you  heard  it  per¬ 
formed  on  one  of  Jack  Hylton's  programs. 

“Three  Men”  is  a  new  suite  for  band  b.v 
('oates  and  something  else  of  colorful 
nature  Is  the  "March  and  Scherso"  from 
"Love  of  Three  Oranges"  by  Prokofleff. 

Do  you  have  an  aspiring  clarinet  solo¬ 
ist  in  youi  band?  Take  a  squint  at  "Swal¬ 
low’s  Flight”,  a  Hcherao  with  band  ac¬ 
companiment  by  Langenus. 

And  if  the  executioner's  axe  doesn't  fall 
too  soon  we’ll  mention  something  very 
different  in  Crist's  "Vienna  19U.” 

Did  you  say  you  are  liHiklng  fur  a 
snappy  S/8  march?  Here  It  Is:  "Texas 
Centennial  Exhibition  March”  by  Talbot. 


Breath-taking  Beauty  Combined  with  Thrilling 
Tone — Easiest  of  All  Instruments  to  Play 

9  This  message  is  addressed  only  to  those  lone. 

fellows  and  girls  who  want  to  go  place*  With  such  an  instmmenL  von  con’l  help 
musically.  but  capture  the  spotlight.  Yon  can'f  help 

If  yon  belong  to  that  group,  take  a  look  but  be  the  renter  of  interest.  Yon  can’t 
at  the  Deagan  Imperial  Marimba  illns-  help  but  win  a  solo  spot  on  your  pro- 
trated  above.  It’s  the  instrument  that  is  grams. 

writing  music  history — the  instrument  Best  of  all.  the  Deagan  Imperial  is  the 
that  makes  all  other  marimbas  as  out  of  easiest  of  all  instruments  to  play.  No 
date  as  a  Model  T  Ford.  finger  or  lip  exercises.  You  actually 

Note  tbe  utterly  new,  streamlined  de-  start  to  play  the  very  first  day.  Our  new 
sign.  Consider  its  rich  appearance  .  .  .  literature — telling  all  about  tbe  epoch- 
its  simplicity  (no  nuts  or  ^Its)  ...  its  making  Deagan  Imperial  Marimba — is 
irresistible  beauty  ...  its  rich,  mellow  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 


Chicago,  111. 


Dept.  SM,  1770  Berteau  Ave. 


I  am  going  to  college,  which  muanx  that 
cuntestH.  feativalH,  etc.,  are  over  for  me, 
but  I'm  certain  I'll  not  misa  out  on  news 
of  all  events  If  I  get  The  SCHtKIL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

I  won  first  division  in  tuba  solo  at 
('leveland  and  want  you  to  know  that  the 
article  on  stage  presence  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  my  winning.  It  answered  all  my 
questions.  What  shall  I  look  at?  What 
to  do  during  piano  interludes?  I  did  ex¬ 
actly  as  advised,  and  to  my  pleasure  I 
had  completely  overcome  stage  fright  by 
the  time  I  reached  the  state  contests. 

I  hope  to  take  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  for  several  more  yearn,  even  thougli 
I  am  nut  active  in  the  events  that  arc  re¬ 
corded  In  your  magaxinc. — Herlnit 
Thayer,  Hiram,  Ohio. 


SAXOPHONE  iitf  f 
CLARINET  PLAYERS.' 

Tone  is  your  greateet  aeeet 
Produto  the  fliMSt  with  The  New 
Black  Diamood  Cut  Vibrator  Hoods. 

A  Strongtb  in  accordance  with  each 
players’  lips. 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 

Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

H.CHIMM  C0..IK..  93  W.4M  SUN.V.C. 


1  SWING  —  POWER  —  ACTION  1 
TWO  NEW  BRILLIANT  BAND  MARCHESIII 

By  AUSTIN 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  SALUY  E  ..d  THE  EMPIRE  CITY  SALUTE 

O  PARTS— 7S  CENTS  '  «•  PARTS— 7$  CENTS.. 

AUSTIN  MUSIC  PUB.  CO. 

L*  EAST  Crd  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


If  there’s  one  magaxine  I  get  a  lot  of 
inspiration  and  Joy  in  reading,  it’s  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.— Dewey  D.  Kalem- 
ber,  Inat.  Music  Dir.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  publication 
for  several  years. — Willaitl  Valcutiur, 
Sitpv.  of  Music,  Mason  City,  HI. 


Oefebar,  1936 


Pirate  menlioK  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICI^X  when  antwering  adveriitementt  in  thit  msgasine. 


fl.  B.  fl.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


•  Karl  King  writes  that  the  biggest 
news  in  Iowa  these  days  is  of  the 
building  of  flne  band  shells  to  prop¬ 
erly  present  their  band  concerts.  He 
encloses  some  newspaper  illustrations 
of  these  beautiful  shells,  which  we 
regret  very  much  our  inability  to  re¬ 
produce  for  your  enjoyment. 

To  give  you  an  idea,  the  new  shell  . 
at  Sioux  City,  finished  about  a  year 
ago,  cost  162,000.  At  Newton,  Iowa, 
a  new  shell  has  just  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  date  Chenette’s 
shell  at  Ames,  recently  dedicated,  cost 
136,000. 

“Our  new  shell  at  Fort  Dodge,  still 
under  construction,  will  cost  about 
$40,000,”  writes  Mr.  King.  “One  is 
also  under  construction  at  Cedar 
Falls. 

“Since  we  have  the  Iowa  band  law 
functioning  and  providing  funds  for 
four  hundred  bands,  our  next  problem 
was  to  get  suitable  places  for  concerts 
so  they  could  be  presented  in  digni¬ 
fied  surroundings.  The  Iowa  Band¬ 
masters  association,  who  sponsored 
the  band  law,  is  vitally  interested  in 
all  these  things  and  is  very  active  in 
all  such  matters.  Next  year's  con¬ 
vention  of  Iowa  bandmasters  will  be 
held  in  Sioux  City,  with  many  not¬ 
ables  of  the  music  world  present  to 
participate  in  a  large  program  in 
Sioux  City's  new  shell. 

“My  band  has  Just  closed  a  five 
weeks'  tour  of  the  larger  fairs  out 
here,  and  the  fairs  are  either  getting 
tougher,  or  1  am  getting  older  and 
can't  take  it',  because  I  had  to  go  to 
lied  for  two  days  to  recuperate.  My 
son,  Karl,  Jr.,  twirling  drum  major, 
is  drum  majoring  for  Drake,  at  Des 
Moines,  but  is  not  majoring  in  music, 
having  turned  his  back  on  his  father's 
profession  and  is  studying  Journalism. 

“Brother  Clate  Chenette  of  Ames, 
who  was  seriously  ill  this  summer,  is 
improved  and  again  directing  his  band 
but  has  not  been  able  to  play  golf  or 
take  any  strenuous  exercise  as  yet." 

This  friendly,  newsy  letter,  so  much 
like  the  man,  is  the  kind  we  like  to 
get  and  publish  in  this  column.  The 
facts  presented  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Iowa  Bandmasters  as¬ 
sociation,  aided  by  the  Iowa  band  law, 
should  be  a  spur  to  ambitious  band 
directors  in  other  states.  We  hope 
the  Information  presented  will  serve 
a  good  purpose.  And  let  us  have  a 
letter  from  YOU  for  publication  next 
month. 


Director  John  L.  Verwelre  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  wishes  to  submit  that 
there  is  a  slight  jnisunderstanding.  or 
shall  we  say  a 
misstatement  of 
facts,  regarding 
submarine 
bounty  in  the 
vicinity  of  In- 
terlochen  N  a- 
tional  music 
camp.  The 
claimant  s  u  li¬ 
mits  the  photo¬ 
graph  published 
herewith  as  evi¬ 
dence,  but  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  present  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  fish,  which  disappeared 
with  the  instance  of  magic  upon  be¬ 
ing  delivered  to  the  chef  at  the  hotel. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Ludwig,  and  the  names  of 
Peter  Buys  and  J.  DeForest  Cline  are 
submitted  as  witnesses.  Case  con¬ 
tinued. 

•  •  • 

We  feel  sure  you  will  be  Interested 
in  knowing  that  Dr.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  was  decorated  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  government  on  Monday, 
September  14.  He  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  “The  Order  of  the  White  Lion”. 

“This,  as  you  probably  know,” 
writes  Ella  Palow,  his  secretary,  “is 
the  third  government  which  has  be¬ 
stowed  an  honor  upon  him  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
music,  the  other  two  being  France 
and  Italy.” 

•  •  • 

Captain  Harry  A.  Stares  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  Canada,  sends  us  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  newspaper  clippings  telling 
glowing  tales  of  the  concert  presented 
by  the  famous  Kneller  Hall  band  of 
England,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  our  charming  friend.  Major  H.  E. 
Adkins,  in  Memorial  hall  in  Hamilton 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  15. 
Captain  Stares  brought  the  band  to 
Hamilton  to  play  two  concerts.  The 
afternoon  concert  was  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  drawing  an  audience  of  three 
thousand,  and  two  thousand  adults 
come  to  hear  the  evening  concert. 

If  you  could  read  these  warm  re¬ 
ports,  but  on  second  thought,  you 
don’t  need  to  to  realize  what  a  great 
reception  the  major  got  in  Hamilton. 
We  give  you,  following,  the  major’s 
evening  program.  March  Fantasy, 


Over  4,000 

School  Band  Directors 
in  48  states 

Have  SnccessMIy  used  the 
McCreery  Rhythn 
and  Pitch  Test 

Their  praise  and  endorsement 
of  this  infallible  method  of  talent 
finding  is  enthusiastic  and  unan¬ 
imous.  It  has  been  the  direct 
means  oi  forming  new  bands  and 
orchestras,  with  the  ri|^t  mate¬ 
rial  for  quick  development;  and 
of  improving  old  ensembles,  with 
more  promising  personnel  and 
better  balanced  instrumentation. 
Talent  discovered  by  this  test  is 
quickly  equipped  and  put  to  work 
by  Ae 
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THE 

MODERN  BAND 

By  Stanislao  Gallo 


masterly  treatise  —  ranks 
with  Rimsky'Korsakow’s 
Principles  of  Orchestration** 

Vol.  1;  Complete  treatiie  on  band  initru- 
mentation,  organization,  notation,  tone 
color,  balance,  technique  of  all  instru¬ 
ments ;  illnstrated,  $3.00. 

Vol.  II:  100  pages  of  score  examples,  $8.00. 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  Co. 

221  Cofumbus  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


Ifigh  Qoss  Marches  for  IDgh  Class 
Band  Programs 
"SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA" 
"SQUADS  RIGHr 
"GUEST  OF  HONOB" 

PLAYED  BY  AMERICA'S  BEST  BANDS 

A.  D.  Davenport  Puhlishor. 
Aliquippo.  Po. 

Mr.  Verweire 


October,  1936 
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WRITE  FOR  NEW 
FREE  CATALOG! 


W  Above  is  the  crack  drum  section  of  the 
fiunous  U.  S.  Marine  Band,  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  known  and  very  finest  concert  and  mili¬ 
tary  bands.  Every  man  in  this  great  quartet 
of  drummers  is  an  artist  and  all  use  and  pre¬ 
fer  Leedy  instruments.  Left  to  right:  Chas. 
Viner,  mss  drum;  John  Auer  and  Oliver 
Zinsmeister,  snare  drums ;  Chas.  Owen,  tym- 
pani.  Just  another  instance  of  Leedv  popu¬ 
larity  among  drummers  who  rate  high  in  the 
profession.  Because  Leedy  has  been  first 
choice  with  leading  professionals  tor  more 
than  forty  years,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
try  a  late  model  Leedy  now. 


LUOY  MFG.  CO.,  1003  LilDY  tUUOINO 
Ilkhort,  Indiana 

In  British  Isles,  Selmer  Co.,  LoadoD,  Eug.^EacIusive  Laedy  Agt. 


Go  to  your  Leedy  dealer  today. 
Or  write  us  for  big,  mtui  catalog 
of  late  model  drums,  mallct- 
pltyed  instruments  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Finest  drum  book  ever 
issued.  Full  of  interesting  faca 
and  photos  of  artists.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  today. 


"WORLD'S  PINIST  DRUMMIRS 


INSTRUMINTS  SINCI  1R95" 


FLUTES!  FLUTES!  FLUTES! 

"And  then  a  velvet  flute  note 

Fell  down  pleasantly 

Upon  the  bosom  of  that  harmony 

As  if  a  petal  from  a  wild  rose  blown 

Had  flattered  down  upon  that  pool  of  tone." 

EVERYWHERE  FLUTE  NOTES:- 

Melting  and  tender  over  the  radio! 

Furnishing  rich  embroidery  for  symphonic  gar¬ 
ments  of  tone! 

Accompanying  hird-like  coloratura  soprano  voices! 
Lending  romance  to  dancing! 

The  tone  of  Haynes  Silver  Flutes  is — 

Mellow  as  Candlelight!  Tender  as  Flowers! 
Expert  repairing  of  all  make  flutes. 


SSSSi 

Master 

Craftsmen 

since  1888 

C.4TAL0G  FREE 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Est.  im 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO.lTo'STlsmDS’i; 


“Culunel  Bogey  on  Parade.”  Alford: 
Overture,  “William  Tell,”  Ro$»ini; 
piano  accordion  aolo,  “A  Bunch  of 
Rosea,”  Chappi,  Ray  Dean,  soloist; 
waits,  “Gold  and  Silver,”  Lehar;  the 
Kneller  Hall  male  voice  chorus;  piano¬ 
forte  concerto,  “In  B-flat  Minor” 
Tachaikotcskp ;  “Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No.  2,”  Liszt;  tenor  solo  by  Eric 
Sanders,  “I  Hear  You  Calling  Me,” 
Marshall;  the  Kneller  Hall  rhythmic 
symphonic  orchestra  in  excerpts  from 
its  repertoire:  “Grand  Overture  1812,” 
Tschaikowsky. 

There  is  another  big  story  here 
about  the  concert  Captain  Stares  gave 
with  his  own  band  on  September  7, 
but  it’s  my  bedtime. 


MARIMBA 
in  the  Band 

(Continued  from  fane  81) 

average  piano  student’s  work.  The 
players  may  exchange  parts,  in  time 
reading  all  of  the  parts  ordinarily 
used  and  more  by  transposing.  The 
extra  training  they  receive  in  this 
manner  makes  it  well  worth  their 
time,  and  as  they  already  have  a  musi¬ 
cal  background,  they  become  an  asset 
to  the  band  almost  immediately. 

Many  beautiful  effects  are  possible 
with  the  marimba  in  solo  passages. 
Compositions  calling  for  harp  will,  as 
a  rule,  sound  better  using  marimba 
than  piano.  Flute  and  piccolo  varia¬ 
tions  are  most  effective  on  this  in¬ 
strument. 

The  marimba  also  adds  a  touch  of 
showmanship  that  is  ever  needed  in 
our  high  school  bands.  After  all,  we 
must  sell  our  organizations  to  the 
public,  and  continue  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  receive  our  full  share  of  support — 
financial,  moral,  and  otherwise. 

The  players  of  the  marimba  can 
also  play  the  bells,  chimes,  or  vlbra- 
celeste,  when  needed  in  the  band,  and 
make  ideal  players  for  bell-lyra  or 
bugle-lyra  for  the  marching  band. 

You  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  have 
one  section  in  your  band  (or  orches¬ 
tra)  that  is  foolproof  as  regards  tone 
quality  and  intonation.  The  one  word 
of  warning  is:  do  not  use  hard  mal¬ 
lets,  as  this  makes  a  monotonous, 
irritating  use  of  the  instrument  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  few  criti¬ 
cisms  for  its  use  in  the  band.  One 
instrument  serves  four  people,  and  it 
does  support  the  parts  that  need  a 
steadying  hand  that  is  felt  rather 
than  heard.  Line  forms  on  the  left, 
please! 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  -BANDS 


•  ’Way  down  south,  where  the  warm 
breezes  from  the  Gulf  Stream  blow, 
are  “The  Midshipmen"  —  the  high 
school  boys’  orchestra  of  Gulfport, 
Mississippi.  These  sailor  lads  spent 
what  they  called  "a  quiet  summer" 
cruising  around,  playing  only  a  few 
dance  Jobs  and  a  couple  of  dinner  en¬ 
gagements  at  the  hotels  on  the  coast. 

Since  school  is  under  full  sail,  the 
mariners  have  been  speeding  along  at 
a  hundred  knots  per  hour,  preparing 
for  the  many  school  activities  that 
blow  up  with  the  opening  of  school. 

In  the  past  the  boys  have  played  on 
a  percentage  basis  for  dances  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  band  auxiliary  and  in  this 
way  helped  maintain  an  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  library  of  music  for  themselves, 
and  materiaily  added  to  the  treasury 
of  the  auxiliary. 

The  full  crew  of  “The  Midshipmen” 
is  as  follows:  Andrew  Price,  first  cor¬ 
net,  trombone,  trumpet;  Gino  Man- 
gano,  second  cornet,  trombone,  trum¬ 
pet;  Don  Martin,  trombone  and  trum¬ 
pet;  George  McLaughlin,  bass;  George 
Rogers,  first  sax,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet; 
Gaston  Jones,  second  sax,  clarinet, 
tenor;  Bert  Quigley,  third  sax,  oboe. 


ments  pommercially.  In  fact  they’d 
like  to  play  for  school  proms.  Write 
Chris  Peterson  at  Waukon  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  use  his  services. 

Members  are:  Gordon  Smesrud, 
trumpet;  Chris  Peterson,  saxophone; 
Don  Hutchinson,  saxophone;  Jack 
Bush,  saxophone;  Iver  Thorsen,  bass 
viol;  Jerry  Worth,  drums;  and  Bob 
Nelson,  piano. 

•  •  • 

It's  Your  Turn  Now 

Who  are  those  boys  and  girls  who 
play  for  your  school  dances,  parties, 
and  social  gatherings?  Why  not  give 
them  a  big  hand,  a  plug,  and  a  boost? 
They  deserve  it.  You  know  they  do. 

Have  your  local  photographer  step 
up  to  the  gymnasium,  band  room,  as¬ 
sembly  hall,  or  wherever  you  hold 
your  school  gatherings,  and  take  a 
good  picture  of  these  ever-ready-to- 
play-for-you  dance  banders.  An  un¬ 
mounted  glossy  print  will  do.  In  fact 
it  would  be  Just  the  thing. 

Then  take  your  pen  in  hand  and  Jot 
down  a  resume  of  the  group’s  doings 
so  far  this  term,  and  what  they  have 
planned  for  the  future.  Let’s  have 
every  member’s  name  and  the  instru- 


’Tk*  Midtkipman",  Gulfport,  Mmiisippi,  High  School 


flute,  clarinet;  Marc  Ducote,  fourth 
sax,  oboe,  clarinet;  Emile  Gele,  flute 
and  piccolo;  Harrison  Bandage,  banjo 
and  guitar;  Henry  Rollins,  drums  and 
bells;  Victor  Toulme,  piano;  and 
Hardy  Dabbs,  director. 

First  mate  (or  perhaps  he’s  deck 
hand)  Don  Martin  is  director  of  the 
high  school  band  and  orchestra. 

•  •  • 

Open  for  Business 
Several  members  of  “Don  Christy 
and  his  Orchestra"  are  members  of  the 
high  school  concert  band  at  Waukon, 
Iowa,  which  is  ably  directed  by  Mr. 
Gratke.  The  dance  band  is  made  up  of 
seven  pieces,  and  is  open  for  engage¬ 


ments  piayed  by  each.  Do  they  have 
a  special  name,  such  as  do  “The  Mid¬ 
shipmen”  or  the  “Tech  Hi-Hatters”? 
Or  perhaps  they  might  like  to  incor¬ 
porate  one.  “Ennyhoe”  let  us  in  on 
everything,  no  matter  how  “triffle- 
trifle”  you  might  think  it  be. 

Tell  us  how  you  approached  your 
director,  what  method  you  used,  when 
forming  your  dance  band.  Fellow  mu¬ 
sicians  would  be  glad  to  know,  as 
there  are  plenty  who  would  like  to 
form  a  school  dance  band,  but  Just 
don’t  know  how  to  go  about  it  Let’s 
stir  up  more  enthusiasm  about  these 
dance  bands,  and  get  such  bands  or¬ 
ganized  in  schools  not  having  them. 


G  Re  I  SC 


doubly 

fortunate 

it  the  man  who  plays  tho 
naw  6RETSCH  flufa.  First, 
bacausa  ha  is  playing  a 
suparb  instrumant.  Its 
tona,  its  ratponta,  its 
sturdy  dapandabla  action 
ara  a  constant  dalight  to 
him.  And  secondly,  ha's 
fortunate  because  ha  saved 
himself  plenty  of  money. 
For  only  the  vary  aristo¬ 
crats  among  artist-instru¬ 
ments  stand  comparison 
with  these  GRETSCH 
mada-in-U.  S.  A.  flutes, 
priced  at  $72.00  and  up. 
Resolve  right  now,  that 
before  buying  your  new 
flute  you’ll  investigate  the 
GRETSCH.  Or,  better 
still,  write  today  for  tho 

FREE 

BOOKLET 

of  GRETSCH  made  in 
U.  S.  A.  FLUTES  and 
ask  us  where  to  see 
and  try  them. 


. . 

address . 


THE  NEW  ROSS  &  RUDY 

CONSERVATORY 
MOOEL  FLUTE 


.  NOW  —  A  LOW  PRICED  flute 
which  carries  the  endorsement  of  fine 
artists.  Flutists  of  leading  orchestras 
including  the  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestras, 
and  also  the  teachers  of  flute  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Musical  Art  at  New  York, 
and  the  Curtis  Institute  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  thoroughly  tested  and 
praised  for  its  excellent  intonation, 
fine  quality  of  tone,  and  remarkable 
ease  of  blowing  this  flute  which  is 
available  at  a  price  the  student  can 
afford. 

This  is  not  an  imported  instrument 
but  is  manufactured  in  our  own  shop 
by  skilled  craftsmen.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  you  descriptive  literature. 

ROSS  &  RUDY 

IbSB  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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The  Feature  of  Many  Programs 

A  DAY  IN  VENICE 

(UN  GIORNO  IN  VENEZIA) 

Dawn  (Alba)  Venetian  Love  Song  (Canaone  Amorosa) 

Gondoliers  (Condolieri)  Good  Night  (Buona  Notte) 

A  Concert  Suite  oi  Four  Tone  Poems 

By 

ETHELBERT  NEVIN 


Arranged  for 

SYMPHONIC  BAND 

(6o  Parts  and  Conductor's  Score) 
By  Mayhew  Lake 


Complete  . . . $6.00 

Extra  Conductor’s  Score . 60 

Extra  Parts  . Each  .40 


STANDARD  BAND 

(#0  Parts  and  Conductor’s  Score) 
By  Mayhew  Lake 


Complete  . $4..50 

Extra  (Conductor’s  Score . 60 

Extra  Parts  . Each  .40 


Abo  Arranged  for 

ORCHESTRA 

Full  Orch.  (19  Parts  and  Piano)  $2..%0 
Small  Orch.  ( 14  Parts  and  Piano)  1.75 

BAND 
(34  Parts) 

By  Herman  Bellstedt  . $2..'>0 

VIOLIN,  CELLO  and  PIANO 
By  Anna  Priscilla  Risher . $2.00 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO 
By  T.  Adamowski  . $1..')0 

Also  cbtainable  (or  Piano  Solo,  Vocal  Solo, 
Chorus — Treble  Voices  and  S.  A.  B.,  and 
for  Two  Pianos — Four  Hands 


fubushedby 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.  °°  ] 

1712  CHESTNUT  STBEET.  PHOASELPHU.  PA. 


Worid-famed  Conductor  Commends  Yorks — 


1X1  anCMOntAt.  AWOCIATIOW  OF  MtHNUFOUl.  INC. 


Minncakus  Symfhony  Onchestra 


April  11,  1936. 


W.  J.  Dyer  A  Bro. , 

21  Sett  Fifth  Street, 

St.  Faul,  Hlnneeota. 

Oentleaen: 

Before  leaving  Minneapolis,  Z 
aant  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  «hat  a  great  laproveaent  I  have 
notloed  In  the  braes  seotlon  of  our 
Orohsstra  since  Mr.  Staap  changed  to 
the  York  Instruaent. 

The  York  Instruaent  has  everything 
that  a  Syaphony  Orchestra  and  Its  truapet 
player  needs.  My  congratulations  for 
aohlevlng  the  finest  there  Is  In  truapet 
asking. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog  and  playing 
helps — 


■0/9 


Tery  sincerely  yours. 


YORK  BARD  INSTRUMERT  GO.,  6RARD  RAPIDS,  MICHI6AR 

Makers  of  Good  Band  Instruments  Since  1882 


Song 

Player,  lift  your  violin. 

Melody  Is  near ; 

Lean  and  let  the  wide  world 
Hum  against  your  ear; 

'Will  you  strive  to  pick  your  notes 
Out  of  dead  and  crumbling  throats, 

'While  the  song  of  heaven  floats 
Even  here? 

Lo.  In  ever  forest  breath 
New  songs  awaken ; 

From  the  wings  of  Life  and  Death 
Rhapsodies  are  shaken; 

High  and  low  can  lure  you  yet. 
Skyscraper,  moonset, 

Fallow  field  and  violet. 

Symphonies  untaken. 

Holiness  is  in  the  night 
When  winds  breathe  low. 

Worship  throbs  above  the  white 
Newly  fallen  snow ; 

God  is  in  the  growing  field, 

God  is  in  the  rain, 

God  has  walked  across  the  waves 
Of  the  ripening  grain  ; 

Blind  eyes  are  made  to  see. 

Broken  are  the  bars; 

We  have  heard  all  His  word 
In  the  silent  stars. 

Player,  lift  your  violin, 

^  Melody  Is  near. 

Lean  and  let  the  wide  world 
Hum  against  your  ear. 

Will  you  strive  to  pick  your  notes 
Out  of  dead  and  rumbling  throats. 
While  the  song  of  heaven  floats 
Even  here? 

Dorothy  R.  Kiasling. 

•  a  • 

Bach,  it  seems,  had  to  wait  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  for  a  Mendelssohn  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  merits  of  his  Passion  Music 
and  give  it  a  second  hearing.  There¬ 
fore,  say  some  modern  composers 
whose  music  is  as  weak  as  their  logic, 
after  a  century  a  modern  Mendelssohn 
will  discover  their  works  and  produce 
them  for  the  edification  of  an  aston¬ 
ished  world.  But  bad  compositions,  like 
bad  violins,  are  not  improved  with  age. 
— The  Music  Master. 


In  the  course  of  a  year  the  'U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  receives  questions  about 
no  less  than  200  plants  which  cause  trou¬ 
ble  as  “weeds". 

•  •  • 

A  new  glass,  which  bends  like  steel  and 
is  called  the  world’s  hardest  glass,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  useful  future  in  industry. 
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“THE  BACK  PfiRLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchefitra  Parent  Clubs 


•  The  Mexia,  Texas,  High  School 
Band  Parent  association  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mrs.  B.  L.  Walkup 
has  made  almost  |2000  since  March 
1,  1935.  They  are  beginning  the 

school  year  of  1936-37  with  money  in 
the  bank.  Since  the  band  is  pretty 
well  equipped  now,  they  have  decided 
not  to  put  on  such  a  campaign  of 
raising  money  but  to  have  a  study 
club  dealing  with  music  exclusively. 

Meetings  are  for  the  first  Thursday 
afternoon  each  month.  One  of  the 
mothers  will  have  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  each  month  it  meets.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Groover  is  leader 
November  5.  The  subject  is  Reed 
Instruments.  Mrs.  Groover  will  get 
all  the  material  together  dealing  with 
the  beginning  of  reed  instruments 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  present.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  band  that  are  outstand¬ 
ing  will  demonstrate  their  particular 
reed  instruments,  like  oboe,  bassoon, 
saxophone,  and  clarinet.  There  will 
probably  be  a  wood-wind  quintet  and 
clarinet  quartet  on  the  program.  In 
this  way  all  parents  of  the  band  will 
become  familiar  with  band  instru¬ 
ments.  I  might  say  here  that  every 
citizen  of  Mexia  is  invited  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

Several  of  the  reports  will  be  taken 
from  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  have 
every  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that  you 
have  published  for  the  last  four  or  live 
years. 

The  Band  Parent  association  is  tlie 
pride  and  Joy  of  our  little  city.  Mrs. 
Walkup,  our  president,  is  even  invited 
to  sit  in  with  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Education  when  band  is  a  topic  of 
discussion. 

We  are  expecting  a  very  successful 
year  with  our  Band  Parent  association. 

C.  R.  Hackney,  Bandmaster. 


The  Band  Mothers’  Club  of  East 
high  school,  Superior.  Wisconsin,  has 


AVOID 

missing  valuable  issues  of 
this  magazine,  by  sending 
in  a  full  year's  subscription 
with  60c  in  3c  stamps. 
2  years  for  $1.00. 


been  very  active  during  the  past 
school  year.  They  started  the  year 
1935-36  with  the  idea  of  providing  new 
uniforms  for  the  band  before  the 
spring  contests,  although  many  people 
told  them  it  could  not  be  done.  Under 
the  fine  leadership  of  the  president. 
Mrs.  Mayers,  the  club  sponsored  a 
number  of  money-raising  projects.  Re¬ 
sult,  fine  new  outfits  purchased  in 
April,  and  all  paid  for  by  the  first  of 
June.  A  list  of  these  projects  follows: 

Personal  solicitation  of  all  business 
and  professional  people  of  the  town. 
Rummage  sales 
Card  parties 

Dances,  the  hall  being  donated  and 
the  music  furnished  out  of  the  band 
Selling  refreshments  at  a  winter  ice 
carnival. 


Osage  City,  Kans.  Although  our 
High  School  Band,  led  by  our  enthusi¬ 
astic  director,  Ethan  M.  Gill,  is  not  a  1 
new  organization  our  Band  Mothers 
Club  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Organized 
last  March,  we  set  out  determined 
to  outfit  our  band  of  between 
60  to  70  members  with  new  uniforms. 
By  having  cake  and  cookie  sales,  col¬ 
lecting  and  selling  old  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  a  cakewalk,  we 
have  $125  to  our  good.  Our  cake¬ 
walk  alone  created  lots  of  fun  and 
amusement  and  cleared  us  $45.  We 
are  planning  a  rummage  saie  and  in 
fact  will  undertake  anything  that  will 
net  us  an  honest  dollar.  We  sent  cards 
to  our  entire  H.  S.  Alumni  asking 
them  to  contribute  to  this  cause  and 
have  received  some  wonderful  re¬ 
sponses,  and  they  are  still  coming  in. 
When  a  girl  or  boy  Joins  the  band 
their  mother  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  our  club.  We  will  ap¬ 
preciate  any  suggestions  from  other 
cluhs  and  will  gladly  give  the  same. 
Mrs.  Cleve  Regenold,  Secretary  o/ 
Band  Mothers  Club,  Osage  City, 
Kansas. 

•  •  • 

The  Cleveland,  Miss.,  band  was  a 
year  old  this  month  (September).  The 
first  year  $1,200  was  paid  out  for 
uniforms.  The  band  won  first  place 
in  its  division  at  the  state  contest 
in  Jackson,  Miss. 

This  year  the  Band  Parents  Club 
wants  to  place  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  In  every  member’s  home.  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hankins,  Pres,  of  Band  Club. 


"...  your  new 
saxophones  are  a 
revelation  to  the 
player.” 


Don  Wes  Bennett, 
Los  Angeles. 


Revelation  Saxophones 


Tlie  new  Revelation  alto  and  tenor  saxo¬ 
phones  are  equipped  with  a  startling  new 
automatic  octave  key  assembly  Including 
the  new  “ballsocket”  floating  action  key. 
Only  three  springs  in  all  and  only  two  of 
them  under  tension  at  any  given  moment. 


See  It — Play  It 

Experience  the  delight  that  results  from 
its  smooth,  effortless  action. 


At  Your  Dealers  or  Direct 


Frank  Holton  &  Co. 

1064  Church  St.  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


'HoUon 


Flutists  f 

Clarinetists  f 

Saxophonists-  • 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  catalog  4  and  5 
— just  off  the  press.  It  includes 
over  100  new  woodwind  solos, 
studies,  and  ensembles,  such  as: 

Scherzo  from  Midsummernight's 
Dream— Mendelssohn  (FI.).  Tales 
from  the  Vienna  Woods  — 
Strauu.  Hymn  to  the  Sun — 
Rimsky-Korsakow.  Sonatas  I  & 
2 — Brahms  (Cl.). 


THE  GUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

'  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


Marsh  BiflMMrs  Bud  t  Orchastra  Books 

(la  Um  la  S*bMi«  Frwa  CMrt  t»  CMit) 
"Blnflloc’i  OoldMi  JubllM"  —  "Sanar  Spokati..** 
**ALO.  B«nM  Orud-EntrM" — "OoldMi  8UU  Baad" 
(NEW  Snappy  llarchM  for  Band,  by  Chaa.  B.  PtaL) 
DISTBIBUTOB— TOBK  B  USA  Band  InatrOMiU 
PEDLEB  "CuatnaabuUt"  ClarlnMa  and  Vlataa. 

Writ,  for  aaaapl.  parta.  Cataloaa  and  Prlnaa 
MAHSH  MUSIC  HOUSE 
lit  Wlanabat*  SL  Dt«am>.  iMra 
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INSIST  ON  • 


S'o/e  /niporfers 

HON  I  IMPORT  CO 

eiO  STATE  ST. 
MAD  ISON.  WISCONSIN 


How  We  Put  Over 
Our  Summer 
School 


gQ  cowwii/niQi^ 


({torinet 

VC&lAJ  and  Saxophone 
And  Find  Out  Jutt  Hotc 
Really  Good  a  Reed 
Cm  Bel 

Tlwjr  in  tlw  eboir*  of  dtacrlml- 
nitiiK  irtifti  mrrwbin.  IImt 
•in  jrour  time  ind  miki  mar  pUj- 
Uif  1  plMum.  Thu  Inniri  rich 
tonc  pliylac  mu— «uiptkioillj  long 
lire.  Your  rood  probloai  in  wlrod 
•rhon  rou  UM  Uie  "Rouloi.'* 

BouIm  Boodt  in  minufictand  of 
Urn  cirefuIlT  ulutod  mm  it  luit 
(our  run  oM  to  Iwun  i  mignlfl- 
eont  tall  round  tOM  that  U  to  do- 
mood  hr  luch  nod  irtUU  ii  Boot 
OorBin.  who  U  ronildirod  AuerlM'i 
Premlor  Rixophonlit,  who  mti. 
"Roulei  on  the  llont  roedi  I'n 
erer  uud." 

Order  i  doirn  fna  nur  duler 
todir!  PrioM 


K  O  B  B  I  N  S  % 

^Lran/  of-  % 

IVICDERI\I  ^ 
AMERICAI\I 
IVI  U  S  I  C 

-/or  HanJ. 


AARANCtD  »V 

EMK  W.G.LEIDZ^N 
®  JOM  .E.TR  AH  IL 

^  FEADE  CKOFE  * 

Mariihaviian  Skiriemabxe 

^  LOUIS  ALTEA 

Deieip  IPuiripile 

A  FETEK  Df  AOSE 


Eh  nod  U  CloriMto . I2.M 

•oproM  Snnphooii  . 2.50 

Alto  SuophoMi  ud  AHi  Clu- 

iMli  . 2J« 

C  Melody  nod  Bb  Toner  Snu- 

pkonoi  .  S.St 

Bulton,  Ban  tmpliiow  and 

Ban  ClarlMit  .  4.M 

ObM  and  Bmioou  Roidi  II.M  Eaob 
If  you  mot  to  liopfoeo  your  clar¬ 
inet  and  uxophone  pUylng  try  a 
donen  RouIm  Boedi.  Order  nd«. 
M>h  or  r.  O.  D.  Be  inn  you  loewo 
Ihe  genulM  Booolei  Boedi. 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Club  EKrec- 
tors.  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 
Fully  accredited  practical  courses 
leading  to  BM  and  MM  degrees, 
personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  faculty.  Special  monthly 
payment  plan — reasonable  prices. 
Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 
1652  Warren  BKrd.  Chicago! 


Send  in  your  renewed  NOW. 


The  Winner! 


Dr.  Jay  W.  Fay 

FAY  BAND  METHOD 

15  Brass  &  Wind 

Books  . $0.75 

Teacher’s  Manual _ 1.50 

FAY  STRING  METHOD 

4  String  Books . $  .75 

Manual  Including 

Pa.  Acc .  1.50 

Send  NOW  for  examina¬ 
tion  copies  and 
The  1936-37 
MUSIC  SERVICE  GUIDE 


The  Ernest  WilKans  School  of  Music 


Name  . 

Address . 

City  &  State . 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

HIE.  I4tk  StTMt 
NEW  YORK 


We  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  use  of  your 
magazine. — Opat  V.  Miller,  Muaic  Supv., 
Lovelock,  yev. 


The  children  enjoy  The  SCHOOL.  MU¬ 
SICIAN  greatly. — R.  W.  Schulenhurg,  In¬ 
strumental  Instr.,  7Vacy,  Calif. 


October,  1936 
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Use 

The  Sta-Put 

Music  Container 

and  your  music  will  stay  where  you 
put  it.  Holds  cdl  sizes.  Music  can't 
get  out  by  rough  handling.  Quick, 
convenient,  compact,  light,  simple, 
durcd>le,  roomy,  attractive.  Also 
holds  all  sizes  and  any  number  of 
pages  while  being  ploynd.  no  clips 
or  clothes  pins  needed.  A  neat  port¬ 
folio  for  the  stand  and  for  carrying. 
Equip  your  band  and  orchestra  now 
with  Sta-Put  Music  Containers.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request. 

THE  STA-PUT  COMPANY 

Mount  Horeb.  Vi^sconsin 


BEliGBR*8  METHOD  of 

PEDAL  TONE  PLAYING 

SooMtkfais  amw  and  extiMuety  faacteatins 

Cometists  dhi  Trumpeters 

Surprise  end  Pussle  Your  Friends  and 
Listeners 

Lesm  to  play  Pedal  (Bast)  Tones. 
Learn  to  actually  imitate  a  band.  Play 
the  same  pitches  at  the  Trombone  and 
imitate  Trombone  ‘‘Smears.*’  Play  the 
same  tones  as  the  big  BBb  Bast  and 
even  lower.  The  complete  course,  sun- 
ply  explained,  teaches  you  how  in  seven 
lessons. 

Included  in  the  course  are  five  solos:  two 
Imitating  trombone  with  comet;  three  imt- 
tatlnc  a  iittie  band.  They  need  no  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  these  lessons,  bound  in  ana 
volume,  teach  you  how  to  play  them.  After 
mastering  the  course,  you  can  be  almost  a 
one-man  band. 

Retuler  price  S3.00.  Introducti 
for  the  first  edition  $2.00.  You 


It  later,  so  order  NOW,  and  be  the  first  to 
play  these  solos. 

Charles  Berger  AUairi?!**MaL*' 


A  Specialized 

INSTRUMENTAL 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

• 

Order  Your  Music 

from  the 

NEIL  A.  KJOS  MUSIC  CO. 

14  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  lUinoit 


MODERN  MUSIC 

PUr  Bail  Swlasl  Wt  taarutM  ta  them  jeu 
dUlBlu  rslM  fvr  iBsnrlitag. 

••couaac  iw  modern  emrelliohinr’* 

In  Norbnt  J.  B«ib^  Mot.  B . tl.M 

-PROFESaiONAL  OAlfOPHONE  TECHNIC" 

M  d«UlM.  asUlBMl  IwMBf  for  odTooead 
MioaboM  MudoBti.  Uko  prlToto  louou..  l.tt 
"COUROE  IN  MODERN  ARRANOINO” 

Wo  sawaalso  that  roe  can  loam  ta  airaasa 

Bale  for  orehaotra  with  this  now  book . S.tt 

"ULTRA  MODERN  HARMONY  MADE 
EAOV” 

Dietloaair  of  mw  ocaloo,  chorda,  raeow- 
aoadad  hr  Btakawikl,  Bapao,  Ooldmaik. 

Soaoth  .  l.tt 

“MODERN  HARMONY  CHARr* 

US  chardi  Ulutratad  and  axplaload . '  .M 

“ORCHEBTRATION  CHARr* 

All  taatrimiali;  raosa.  tranapoaitlaa.  ate.  .M 
Worth  1.10 

BEIHOFF  MUaiC  CO..  Silt  W.  North  Asa. 
Mlhnakaa.  Wla.  REOULTB  or  aaaay  rafaadad. 


A  monologue  la  a  conversation  between 
a  student  and  a  professor. 

o  •  • 

“I  flunked  the  history  exam." 

"But  I  thought  you  had  all  the  answers 
written  on  your  shirt." 

"1  did,  but  by  mistadee  I  put  on  the 
math  shirt." 

•  a  a 

He  was  kicked  out  of  school  for  cheat¬ 
ing! 

How  come? 

He  was  caught  counting  his  ribs  in  a 
physiology  exam. 

e  e  0 

"My  aunt  in  Venice  is  sending  me  a 
gondola  for  my  birthday.  How  am  I 
going  to  play  it?" 

"Such  ignorance!  You  don’t  play  a 
gondola,  you  throw  it  over  your  shoulder 
like  a  shawl." 

e  e  • 

Smith :  Since  when  has  your  son  been 
an  undertaker?  I  thought  you  told  me 
he  was  a  physician. 

Jones;  No,  I  said  he  was  following  the 
medical  profession. 

e  e  e 

First  Stud. ;  I  wish  I  could  be  like  the 
river ! 

Second  Stud. ;  Uke  the  river?  In  what 
way? 

First  Stud:  Stay  in  bed  and  yet  follow 
my  course ! 

e  •  e 

Nit — Do  you  sleep  with  your  window 
up  or  down? 

Wit — I  don’t  sleep  with  my  window 
at  aU. 

•  e  e 

Stranger — Have  any  great  men  been 
bom  in  this  city? 

Native — No,  Just  babies. 

•  •  • 

"Hooray,”  hummed  the  mosquito,  as 
she  bit  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "at  last 
I’ve  some  royal  blood  In  my  veins." 

•  •  • 

The  Judge  asked :  Are  you  positive 
about  the  condition  of  the  defendant? 

’The  ofllcer  replied:  Well,  I  saw  him 
put  a  penny  in  the  patrol  box  on  Main 
Street,  look  up  at  the  clock  on  the  Court 
House  and  shout,  "Dam  it.  I’ve  lost  14 
pounds." 

•  •  • 

Senior:  You  should  place  your  hand 
over  your  mouth  when  you  yawn. 

Freshman:  And  get  bitten?  No,  sir. 

•  •  • 

Physical  culture  expert  (to  client) : 
"All  these  exercises  for  Increased  strength 
must  be  done  in  front  of  an  open  window.” 

Client  (owner  of  new  house) :  "But 
that’s  Just  it.  I  want  the  increased 
strength  first  so  that  I  can  open  the  win¬ 
dow  !” 

•  •  • 

Ekiith:  Dad  is  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  a  poet 

Percy:  Is  that  so? 

Edith:  Yes,  my  last  boy  friend  he  tried 
to  throw  out  was  a  football  player. 

•  •  • 

Teacher:  Will  someone  please  describe 
King  Richard? 

Pupil :  Well,  he  had  a  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

AU-We«ther  Looee-Leal 
Band  Music  PortfoUo. 
Simple  in  design,  well  con- 

stnieted  from  good  mate¬ 

rials,  ri^  cloth  board 
back,  h<Mds  24  or  more 
tnnsical  numbers, 
nounted  on  the  music  lyre 
urithout  covering  a  note, 
guaranteed  to  give  the 
service  and  long  life  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 
One  of  the  most  economical  investmenta  any 
band  can  make.  It  lavea  time  and  protecta 
the  muaic. 

At  necessary  as  tboea  for  marching.  Fin- 
iihed  in  five  different  cedors;  black,  navy 
blue,  dark  red,  maroon  and  lAve-drab.  See 
your  local  music  dealer  or  write  ui  for  FRU 
literature  and  quotations,  stating  your  choice  of 
color  and  nnmhCT  of  folio*  required.  Do  it  todayl 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

ZS  S.  Rivar  St,  Aurara,  DL,  U.  S.  A. 


Just  Published! 

Unusual  Solos  for  Comet  or 
Baritone  with  Piano 
Accompaniment 

induding: 

Spanish  (Caprice . Leonard  B.  Smith 

Walts  "Lulle" . Walter  B.  Rogers 

Fantasie  “The  Harp  of  Tars” . 

. Walter  B.  Rogsts 

Concerto  No.  1 . Ernest  S.  Williams 

AS  PLAYED  BY  FRANK  ELSASS 
AND  LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

For  Sale  by  Carl  Fiadier,  Lyon  It  Healy 
Published  by  Ernest  Williams  Sdiool  of 
Music 

15t  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  full  list  and  booklet. 


BUY  THE  BEST 

. for  yoMT  Murfaul 

Micas 

"BLACK  LINg” 

Dtita 

ar 

M*L  tr  Ti 

BarHsaa  . 


REEDS 


DEMAND  ••MtemO"  REEDS 
1  *r  sapsliti  satlMasUaa 


"mCBO"  PBODUCTS 

I.  OCNWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  la*. 

IS  Wsst  IMb  tt  D**t.  S.  Ntv  Vtrk.  N.  V. 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

Tli«  Worid’t  FlHMt 

MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 
ALL  AMERICAN  STRINGS 
TOMKAT  VIOLIN  SETS 

Menatmetmred  by 

V.C. SQUIER  CO,BaRllCmt,Mkt 


GU55D 


GUseo  win  ptoduca  a 
Fra*  Floeriias  Bcticn. 
Slop  Exeassiv*  Bit 
taakaqa  and  Will 
Lubrical*  Lanqat 
..  MetOc  .. 

PfiDL  V.  STBRCHOTR 

UM  iUtdilM  •*». 

ST.  MOL  IBNNFinTn 
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Investigate  our 

1 2  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Before  Buy  ins  Your  Uniforms 


DAVIDSON  COLLEGE  BAND.  DAVIDSON.  N.  C. 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

715-719  ARCH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Tailors  of  Good  Uniforms  for  82  Years 


QQ  Designs  IN  COLORS 
i»i,  on't,  NEW 
Uniform  Catalog  iV  / 


A  most  unusual  style  book. 
Many  uniforms  designed  es¬ 
pecially  ior  School  Bonds. 

Also  special  designing  to 
embody  your  own  ideas. 

Catalog  (style  book)  and 
samples  sent  tree  to  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers. 

Let  US  Uniiorm 
YOUR  Bond  Also 


DeMoulin  Bros.&Co. 


SoetS  Voena  as. 


Greenville,  Illinois 


Feature  Your  Band 

LilleTames 
Uniforms 

Snappy! 
Effective! 
G)lorful ! 

Write  for  Catalog 
No.  368-A 
TIa  LiUET-AMES  CO. 

COLHMOUS.  OHIO 

■  I  — ..i  America's  Leading 

Uniform  TaUors 


NEW  UNIFORMS 

will  increase  the  interest  of  your 
musicians  at  laast  fifty  per  cent. 


rnCC  CATALOSUE 


Write  today.  Uniform  ideas. 
Prices  from  $5.00  to  $75.00  for 
complete  uniforms.  High  School. 
College  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  350 
bands  Uniformed  last  year  by 
Cradd(x;k.  Addresa  Dept.  SM. 

THE  CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 

CHADDOCK  BIOO.  —  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


MUSIC  IS 
ESSENTIAL 

MUSIC  has  an  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  all 
schools.  It  is  as  essential  in 
modern  culture  and  education  as  any 
other  subject.  One  cannot  have  a 
well  rounded  education,  without  hav- 
lUff  seriously  studied  music. 

By  the  study  of  music.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  completion  of  the  public 
school  music  course  or  having  at¬ 
tended  band  or  orchestra  rehearsals, 
and  played  in  the  school  “pep”  organ¬ 
izations.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  glee- 
club  activities.  In  fact  I  do  not  refer 
to  mutic  as  an  activity.  It  should  be, 
and  is  now  in  many  school  systems  a 
fnlly  accredited  subject,  taught  by 
capable  instructors,  well  trained  in  in¬ 
strumental  and  vocal  music,  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  conduct  all  classes  in  the  study 
of  theory  and  harmony  as  well  as  en¬ 
semble  work.  They  are  not  handi¬ 
capped  with  the  limit  of  study  periods. 
It  is  arranged  for  the  music  classes 
to  be  assigned  class  i>erlod8  during 
school  hours  on  an  equal  basis  with  all 
other  departments.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  music  can  be  properly  taught 
in  the  schools  and  through  this 
method  the  child  of  today  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  developing  one  of  the 
most  essential,  most  prevalent,  and 
most  pleasurable  parts  of  his  'hature 
that  will  bring  him  more  appreciation 
of  the  finer  things  and  more  real  en¬ 
joyment  all  through  life,  regardless  of 
his  chosen  profession  or  vocation, 
than  any  other  one  subject  studied  in 
school. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  “Is  it  not 
true  that  one  must  have  talent  to  learn 
music?” 

Absolutely,  “NO!” 

Any  normal  child  can  learn  to  play 
some  musical  instrument,  and  be 
taught  the  appreciation  of  music,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  a  capable  and  trained  in¬ 
structor.  This  is  true  Just  as  it  is  a 
fact  that  any  child  can  learn  the  multi¬ 
plication  table,  or  accomplish  any  of 
the  required  tests  in  other  subjects  to 
make  a  passing  grade.  Some  children 
find  history,  geography,  or  maybe 
arithmetic,  an  easy  subject,  and  other 
subjects  may  be  difficult.  They  have 
“talent”  for  some  subject,  and  “no 
talent"  for  others.  But  do  we  take 
them  out  of  school  or  say  they  should 
not  study  any  other  than  the  subject 
for  which  they  have  “talent”?  No,  we 
teach  them  more  carefully,  spend  more 
time  with  them  and  help  them  over 
the  rough  spots.  They  are  required 
to  accomplish  certain  things  in  each 
subject  in  order  to  make  a  passing 
grade,  and  although  some  are  slower 
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than  others,  sooner  or  later,  they  all 
are  passed  from  grade  to  grade  until 
they  have  flnished  high  school  regard¬ 
less  of  their  lack  of  talent  for  some 
subjects.  This  is  true  in  music  as  in 
other  subjects,  and  it  is  indeed  a  mis¬ 
take  for  any  parent  or  teacher  to  per¬ 
mit  a  “lack  of  talent”  to  rob  a  child 
of  that  portion  of  his  training  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  a  well  rounded  edu- 
cuion. 

1  must  refer  here  to  two  men  of  my 
acquaintance,  both  of  whom  are  highly 
trained  in  their  respective  fields,  but 
neither  of  whom  enjoy  the  fullness  of 
life  because  neither  have  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  education. 

My  friend,  Mr.  A,  is  a  musician  who 
has  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success. 
He  is  nationally  known  as  a  soloist. 
He  has  a  very  active  mind  and  has 
acquired  through  contact  with  others 
what  is  called  a  good  education, 
although  he  didn’t  complete  the  eighth 
grade  in  grammar  school.  He  is 
highly  sensitive,  however,  and  often 
feels  quite  keenly  his  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sciences.  I  have  traveled 


Lcist  Minute 
Bargain  Counter  Ads 


LOOK:  Slightly  used  cornet.  Conn,  model  80A, 
excellent  condition  with  case.  Cost  when  new, 
$95.00.  Must  sacrifice  for  $35.00,  cash.  Richard 
Bachorz,  5345  S.  May  St..  Chicago,  III. 

FOR  SALE:  Reasonable.  Complete  set  large 
IH-inch  tube  chromatic  mounted  cathedral  chimes 
155  octaves.  C  to  F,  with  stand.  1  set  Parsifal 
resonator  orchestra  bells,  2  octaves,  in  case.  5 
German  band  uniform  coats.  Henry  Schreyer, 
3526  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 

OBOE  and  English  horn  reeds,  finest  quality, 
handmade,  70c  ea. ;  3  for  %2,  plus  old  tubes. 
Each  tested  and  guaranteed,  fake  notice  of  my 
change  of  address.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

LARGE  STOCK  of  rebuilt  instruments  from 
which  to  select.  Write  for  latest  bulletin.  Philip 
Werlein,  Ltd.,  Largest  Music  House  South,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

FLUTISTS.  ATTENTION:  Poor  response, 
weak  tones  are  hindrances.  Have  your  instru¬ 
ment  reconditioned  by  an  expert.  My  own  special 
handmade  pads  plus  skillful  workmanship  have 
proven  satisfactory  to  professionals.  Send  for 
price  list.  Werner,  Flute  Specialist,  34-25  Fuller- 
ton,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BARGAINS  in  new  and  reconditioned  instru¬ 
ments.  Flutes,  clarinets,  brass  instruments,  string 
instruments,  accessories  and  supplies.  Send  for 
price  list  and  state  your  needs.  O.  R.  Werner, 
3425  Fullerton,  Chicago,  III. 

BARGAINS:  While  they  last;  satisfaction 
guaranteed :  Piccolos,  $20.00 ;  Flutes,  $27.00 ; 
Oboes,  $40.00;  Clarinet^  $20.00;  Bassoons, 
Heckel  model,  $125.00.  Sarrusophones,  ^5.00; 
French  Homs  (F),  $50.00,  (double).  $75.00; 
Trumpets,  $15.00;  Trombones.  $12.00;  Tubas 
(Eb),  $45.00,  (BBs),  $55.00;  Sousaphones 

(Eh),  $80.00  (BBh),  $95.00;  Violins,  $9.00; 
Violas,  $16.00;  Cellos,  $30.00;  Double  Basses, 
$50.00.  And  many  other  used  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Send  us  your  wants.  Sansone  Musical 
Instruments,  Inc..  1658  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  World’s  Largest  French  Horn  House. 

FOR  SALE:  Fine  German  ’Cello  built  in  1809. 
Extra  big  tone  of  good  quality.  Appraised  by 
expert  at  $300.  Price  $200.  W.  Maynard, 

2712  N.  62nd  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 

••SPINNO  TWIRLERS,”  Molded  nibber  b^s 
for  your  “Spinno”  Baton,  screws  on,  same 
weight,  save  your  metal  ball  for  special  occa¬ 
sions,  recover  many  of  your  drops  from  the 
bounce,  and  add  to  your  routine,  bouncing 
tricks.  You’ll  get  a  new  kick  out  of  Twirling. 
Price.  $1.50  postpaid.  E.  L.  Clark,  616  Vine 
St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


with  him  and  recall  many  occasions  ' 
when  a  group  in  conversation  would 
comment  on  some  geological,  botanical, 
or  biological  subject,  or  discuss  topics 
on  whi(h  the  average  high  school  or 
college  student  is  fully  conversant.  Mr. 

A  was  ill  at  ease  and  often  em-  ^ 
barrassed  if  someone  should  indicate 
he  expected  some  comment  from  him. 

He  sought  knowledge  and  learned 
much,  but  a  man  in  his  position  as 
an  artist  was  expected  to  be  informed 
on  many  subjects  strange  to  him. 

My  other  friend,  Mr.  B,  a  college 
man,  is  superintendent  of  the  school 
system  in  a  city  of  more  than  25,000 
and  is  highly  trained  in  his  work. 

He  prepared  himself  for  his  profession 
in  the  days  when  music  was  con¬ 
sidered  only  an  activity,  except  the 
usual  “public  school  music”  which  was 
considered  Just  one  of  the  things  to  re¬ 
ceive  only  passing  notice.  He  didn’t 
think  he  should  study  music  when 
some  other  teacher  could  take  charge 
of  the  glee  club  or  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra.  It  a  band  was  needed,  a  man 
could  be  hired  to  teach  and  train  it 
sufficiently  to  play  for  the  games.  This 
superintendent  was  well  trained  in  all 
subjects  except  music,  and  in  that  sub¬ 
ject  his  knowledge  was  about  equal 
to  Mr.  A’s  knowledge  of  geology.  Mr. 
B’s  wife  has  a  well  rounded  education. 
While  a  girl  her  parents  thought  she 
should  study  the  finer  arts  and  of 
course  she  must  study  violin,  piano 
and  voice.  While  a  child,  therefore, 
her  musical  training  began,  and  as  she 
progressed  through  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  she  kept  her  music  in  pace 
with  other  subjects.  She  therefore 
enjoyed  the  opera  or  symphony  con¬ 
cert,  while  her  husband  thought  she 
only  went  to  wear  and  see  others  wear 
fine  clothes.  She  attended  all  con¬ 
certs  by  artists  and  enjoyed  them, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  her  husband. 
She  daily  felt  the  appreciation  of 
music  played  by  others,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  playing  either  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  she  had  mastered.  She  like¬ 
wise  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
subjects  on  which  her  husband  was 
trained,  and  felt  distressed  for  him  at 
the  lack  of  knowledge  her  husband 
had  on  the  subject  that  would  have 
made  both  their  lives  fuller,  had  he 
been  given  the  opportunity  when  in 
grammar  school  and  later  in  high 
school,  to  have  had  the  training  that 
would  have  given  him  a  well  rounded 
and  fully  balanced  education. 

The  children  of  this  generation  must 
not  be  neglected.  MUSIC  has  its  place 
in  their  lives.  Are  they  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it?  The  answer  is  “NO”. 
Put  them  in  the  music  classes,  and  if 
there  are  no  such  classes,  see  that 
they  are  instituted  in  your  school  sys¬ 
tem  at  once.  MUSIC  IS  ESSENTIAL. 


UNIFORMS 


Specialiang  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

TtU  ua  what  you  hava  in 
mind.  Wo  will  daaicn  and 
aubmit  aketchaa  and  de- 
rigna. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Doyt.  le,  CIS  S.  SUta  St. 
Chicago,  IlUnoia 


My  Sax  Costs  Only  $QC 

— Adjustad  and  nauUt^d  by 
5ELMER  experw"  ,4? 


5ELMER  *xp*r 


“My  Bumiy  Sax  haa  gen¬ 
uine  Seimer  tan  waterproof 
pads,  ia  tested,  regulated, 
and  adjusted  by  the  same 
experts  who  work  on 
Selmar  wxophones.  No  other 
moderately -priced  aax  offers 
yoo  these  advantaaas.  You'll 
like  the  actloo,  tone,  and  re¬ 
sponse  of  my  aax.”  Send  po^ 
card  or  letter  for  the  new  free 
Bandy  catalog,  which  contains 
pictares  and  roll  details  of  alto, 
tenor,  and  baritone. 


;$ehnn; 


PM.  2034 
■  LKNARTa 
INDIANA 


DYNAMIC  BREATH  CONTROL  INSTITUTE 

ALFRED  F.  SARTO.  Pres. 

Alleotana.  Peaasylvaala.  P.  0.  Bax  IM7 
A  PRACTICAL  BREATHING  COURSE  FOR 
MUSICIANS 

DYNAMIC  BREATH  CONTROL 
The  Power  Behind  the  Talent 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
FREE  BOOKLET 

USED  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS. 
RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


DAlsBEY  OILS 

Perfect  lubrication  for  slides  and 
valves.  Prevents  corrosion  and  wear. 
Lightning  fast.  Long  lasting. 

At  music  stores,  25c. 


Rebuilt  Band  &  Orchestra  InstruMiits 

HONESTLY  REBUILT— FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Write  (or  list  and  special  discount  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Catalog  of  new  instruments  sent  upon 
request.  Distributor  King  Band  Instruments. 

WEYMANN  COMPANY 

Dept.  SM,  ISIS  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSIC  LOVERSt  SALE! 

@The  world’s  finest  recorded  music.  SOc 
and  7SC  per  record.  Reprular  price 
$1.50  and  $$.00.  The  Symphonies, 
Chamber  Music,  Operas,  of  BACH, 
WAGNER,  BEETHOVEN,  SCHU¬ 
BERT,  BRAHMS,  etc,  MaU  Orden 
sent  anywhere.  Omiplete  Catalog 
“t”  on  request.  Also  Victor  and 
Columbia  Records.  MUSIC  SERVICE. 
Ul  E.  Uth  St.,  Itow  Vorh  City 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  must  have  a  perfect  reed  In  order  to 
reach  perfection  In  your  work.  The 
“Wales”  reed  enables  you  to  get  the  finest 
results  from  your  Instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Send  for  price#  and  trial  offer. 
ALFRED  A.  WALES  110  Indiana  Ave. 
Proridence,  R.  I. 


October,  1936 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  antwering  advertisements  in  this  magasina. 


^35  WORDS  FOR  U.OO 


a  3000  MILE  BARCaiN  COUNTER 


Directors ! 


Dress  up 
your  bend 
with  a  sparkling 
New  Baton 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  No  phr— 
no  pay.  Made  in  five  stren^hs.  Easy,  eaiy  me¬ 
dium,  medium,  hard  medium,  hard.  $1.00  each. 
15c  allowed  for  your  old  tube.  L.  Coamey,  Boa 
773,  Monterey,  Calif. 


ATTENTION :  We  are  now  on  the  third  floor, 
same  address  and  invite  you  to  call  to  see  the 
bargains  in  saxophones  and  clarinets,  or  write  for 
list.  We  are  authorized  dealers  of  Bueschcr, 
Selmer  and  Bundy  instruments.  Tom  Brown 
Music  Company,  315  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  Expertly 
handmade,  graduated  for  fine,  easy,  full  tone 
quality,  trueness  of  pitch  and  flexibility.  Each 
reed  is  of  exceptional  quality  and  guaranteed. 
1  reed.  $1.25;  3  reeds,  $3.00;  6  reHs,  $5.00; 
1  dozen  reeds,  $9.50.  ^hub^  Parkinson, 
Mars,  Iowa.  (Bassoonist  with  the  National  Music 
Ensemble.) 


100  PHOTO  postcards  of  your  band  or  any 
photo,  $3.  Sample  free.  Enlargements,  cuts  and 
mats.  Photo  greeting  cards,  Christmas  folders, 
with  or  without  scripture  texts.  Circulars  free. 
William  Filline,  3027  N.  Kostner,  Chicago,  IB. 


UNIFORMS:  Blue  and  gray  cadet  uniforms,  all 
sizes,  coats,  $3.  New  blue  caps,  $1.  Elaborate 
drum  m^rs’  uniforms,  shakos,  $3.  Other  uni¬ 
forms.  Jandort,  172  West  81st  St.,  New  York 
City. 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just  like 
my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Every  reed  guaranteeed  perfect  as  to  pitch,  easy, 
beautiful  tone.  Mounts  on  Loree  tnb«;  $1 
each,  6  for  $5.50.  Loree  oboe,  bargain.  Write 
for  details.  Andre  Andraud.  3500  Brentwood, 
Cincinnati. 


MUSICIANS  mess  jackets,  $2.00,  black  broad¬ 
cloth  (slightly  used).  Perfect  condition.  Every 
size.  Other  colors:  "silver-grays,”  blue,  maroon, 
tan.  Each  $2.00.  Beautiful  sashes  white  silk, 
opposite  side  black,  wear  either  side,  $1.00.  Wal- 
lace.  2416  North  Halsted,  Chicago. 


BUY  and  sell  all  musical  instruments.  Expert 
repairing  of  all  instruments  at  most  reasonable 
pricM.  Send  for  free  bargain  instrument  list,  also 
repair  price  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co.,  618 
Middlebury  St.,  Elkhart.  Ind. _ 


ANDANTINO.  ^win  H.  Lemare,  solo,  duet  or 


tim  for  all  woodwinds,  saxophones  and  brass  with 
pUno  accompaniment.  Special  price  solo  and 
piano,  40c ;  duet  and  piano,  52c ;  trio  and  piano, 
64c:  postpaid.  J.  E.  Agnew,  707  Lorast,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

WOULD  YOU  like  to  know  how  Herbert 
Clarke  became  tbe  greatest  cometist  in  the  world  ? 
Read  his  book  "How  I  Became  a  Cornetist,” 
written  by  the  Master  himself.  $.75.  Joseph 
Huber,  3413  Wyoming  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CLARINETS  (new  and  used)  flutes,  picrolos, 
oboes,  bassoons,  and  saxophones,  bought — sold — 
exchanged— Expert  Repairing — Mouthpieces  made 
and  refaced.  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  Sooth 
Wabash,  (Chicago,  Ill. _ 


PLAY  HOT  SAXOPHONE:  Complete  course 
by  Jliompson,  the  master  teacher.  For  teacher 
or  pupU.  Get  this  succesaful  course  and  play 
modem  saxophone.  $1  postpaid.  Caton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  815  South  Hill  St-.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE:  Moening  Heckd  bassoon,  $115.00; 
Bueschcr  sousapbone  like  new,  $140.00;  Conn 
baritone  saxophone,  $65.00;  F.  E.  Olds  trom¬ 
bone,  $45.00;  French  horn,  F  and  Eh  like  new, 
$48.00.  Crestline  Music  Co..  Crestline,  Ohio. 
LITRE  bassoon  reeds.  Known  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  tone.  Price,  $1.00  each;  3  reeds,  $2.50; 
dozen,  $4.00.  P.  Litke.  Instructor  and  sain 
agent  for  bassoons,  fcn-mer  bassoonist.  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony  and  (^icago 
Opera.  Address,  3078  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
City. 


including  complete 
Twirling  Instructor 


BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bassoons, 
clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyns,  take  advanuge. 
Salesman’s  samples,  liberal  savings.  Agents  wanted 
in  your  locality.  Write  for  catalog  and  proposi¬ 
tion.  Renier  Music  Company,  531  Main  Street, 


Dubuque,  Iowa. 


WANTED:  Boy  musicians  of  high  school  age 
for  the  Bolles  Military  and  Naval  school  band. 
I>iberal  reductions  in  scholarships  offered.  Ad¬ 
dress  Music  Dept.,  Bolles  School,  San  Jose  Blvd., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WANTED:  Used  sousaphones,  oboes,  bass  boms, 
French  horns,  clarinets,  trumpets,  comets,  trom¬ 
bones,  mellophones,  saxophones  and  other  used 
instruments.  Write  details.  Adelson’s  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  De- 

troit,  Michigan. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  Good,  dependable,  playable 
re^s.  Hand  made.  Especially  finished  for  the 
School  Bassoonist.  Easy  blowing,  responsive  in 
attack,  big  brilliant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3.00; 
$8.00  per  doz.  postpaid.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A 
JuniaU  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  11th  Season.) 

FOR  SALE;  Opportunity  to  get  a  good  piccolo 
reasonably.  Cundy-Bettoney  silver  piccolo,  al¬ 
most  new,  $45.  George  Ury,  1416  Lunt  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Telephone:  Shddrake  5713. 

GENE  KRUPA,  Bennie  Goodman’s  drammer, 
writes,  “15  minutes  a  day  with  your  dram-book. 
Stick  Control,  smartens  up  a  drummer’s  wnsts 
like  nobody’s  business.”  Srad  today,  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  George  B.  Stone  ft  Son.  Boston.  Mass. 


Thus*  batons,  tho  "Spinno" 
(illustratod)  and  tha  "Spood 
Spinno",  conform  to  adoptod 
contest  twirling  roquiramants, 
and  ara  positivaly  tha  finest, 
most  beautiful  batons  made, 
©at  35  or  more  of  your  band 
mambars  to  subscribe  to  Tha 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  you 
may  hava  your  choice,  free,  as 
a  gift,  including  a  complete 
Twirling  Instructor  and  Drum 
Major's  Manual.  Only  35 
yearly  subs,  at  60c  each,  and 
wa  guarantee  every  subscriber 
"complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded".  The  great¬ 
est  music  magaxina  "buy”  on 
earrii,  10  big  issues  for  Two- 
Quarters-and-a-Dime.  But  act 
quicUy. 


RECONDITIONED 


- - ^ -  INSTRUMENTS:  Bar- 

fains,  King,  Conn,  Holton,  Buescber.  Harry  B. 
av,  cornets  and  trumpets.  Conn.  Martin,  Bue- 
scber,  saxophones.  Selmer  clarinets;  Conn,  Bue- 
scher,  Holton  and  Olds  trombones,  F'rench  horns 
and  mellophones.  Accordions.  Send  for  list. 
Joseph  Jiran,  1333  West  18th  St..  Chicago,  HI. 

OBOE  REEDS:  Personally  _  hand  made  hy  Leo 
E.  Ruckle,  oboist  with  Clhicago  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  since  1919.  The  best  cane  used,  mounted 
on  “Wilbar”  American  made  tubes  and  thoroughly 
tested  before  shipment.  Write  for  prices  to  Leo 
El.  Ruckle.  1136  Gunderson  Ave..  Oak  Park.  HI. 


FOR  SALE:  Reconditioned  used  standard  make 
instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  our  bul-' 
letin,  also  three  day  ai^oval  on  any  instrument 
ordered.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


VERY  FINE  old  Italun  vioUns  (or  sale,  Gag- 
liano,  Carcassi,  Guadaguini,  Rocca,  Cerafi,  Pres- 
senda,  Alherti,  also  few  modern  Italian  violins. 
B.  Nanceri,  1158  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  W.  S.  Haynes  Db  silver  piccolo. 
A1  condition,  not  used  a  great  deal.  Have  quit 
playing,  reason  for  selling.  A  bargain  for  some¬ 
body.  Will  H.  Holmes.  303  Union  St.,  Joliet,  HI. 


XYLOPHONISTS:  Send  for  caulog  of  excel¬ 
lent  xylophone  solos,  including  120  arrangements 
for  four-mallet  unaccompanied  xylophone  or 
marimba.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  South 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  Conn  or  Bueschcr  silver  plated  bari¬ 
tone  sax,  $85.00;  Conn  baas  sax,  $50.00;  fold- 
iiW  organ,  $70.00;  flute,  new,  $38.00;  oboe, 
$35.00;  parade  bass  dram,  $12.00;  Eb  bass,  new, 
$65.00.  Miller,  432  Broadway,  CUmden,  N.  J. 


ROMANCE,  Rubinstein,  solo  for  flute,  oboe, 
English  horn,  saxophone,  bassoon,  clarinet,  cor¬ 
net,  French  horn,  alto,  trombone,  baritone,  Eb 
tuba,  BBb  tuba  with  piano  accompaniment.  Spe¬ 
cial  price,  32  cents  each,  postpaid.  J.  E.  Agnew, 
707  Locust,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. _ 


ruK  BAZ-a,:  nign-ciass  music  uorary,  smau 
orchestration,  standard  overtures,  grand  and  comic 
operas,  selections,  characteristics,  waltzes, 
marcha,  etc.,  all  in  perfect  condition  (over  600 
numbers);  $150.00.  Send  for  list.  Felix  Tush, 
84  Lawrance  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  2  solid  silver  Wm.  S.  Haynes 
flutes,  both  closed  G$,  Db  like  new,  $100.  Eb. 
beautiful  condition,  $75.  W.  H.  Granert,  Green 
Bay.  Wis. 
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Plttit  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  nnewering  ndvertitementt  in  this  magaeine. 


BOB  SHEPHERD. 

Octobor,  1936 


ESTABLISH  ES  A  NEW  STANDARD  AND  VALUE  IN 


1.  Body  made  of  especially  hard  drawn  White  Metal  Seamless  Tubing. 

2.  Body  and  Keys  extra  heavily  silver  plated  and  all  hand  burnished. 

3.  Head  and  embouchure  plate  made  of  Solid  Sterling  Silver. 

4.  Keys,  Posts,  Key  Tubes  and  all  otW  silver. 

5.  Poets  anchored  to  rib  plates  for  s(^d  peaWye  K«y  action. 

6.  Keys  equipped  with  G^d  Springs.  Fully  equipped  with  adjusting  screws. 

7.  Built  in  low  pitch  Key  of  C.  Boehm  system  with  closed 

Complete  in  well  designed,  compact  fwm  fitting  case  contaioing  metal  Swab  Stick. 
Best  quality  Kcratol  covering.  Silk  Plush  lined.  Nickel  plated  trimmings. 

KJQ&  FLUTE,  Complete  in  Case,  Price  1110.00 


Write  For  New  Combined  Catalog  of  King,  Cleveland  and  American  Standard  Instruments. 


A  W9NDERFULLY  SWEET  VOICED  FLUTE  -  FINEST  KEY  MECHANISM 

Precision  '  Charncier  ^  Q^ualiiy  Tttne  and  Perfection 


SJlf 


DONALD  STAUFFER  (Above)  Bue,  Byea- 
viUe,  Ohio,  High  School  Band.  Pint  diviiion 
winner,  1936  NstionnI  Contert.  Won  with  n 
Conn  upright  fanea. 


BERT  FENN  (Above)  Soumphone,  Tefl  CHy, 
Ind.,  High  School  Bud.  Fnt  divinon  win¬ 
ner,  1936  National  ConteM.  B'on  with  a  0>nn 
luusaphone. 


Coon  upright  baia. 


ItENCE  SANDY  (Above)  Sounphou, 
na,  m..  High  School  Band.  Pint  divi- 
winner,  1936  National  ConteM.  Won 
a  Omn  soueaphooe. 


RUPERT  A.  HUFF 

(  Above )  Sounphone, 
Claytun,  Mich.,  High 
School  Band.  Second  di- 
viiioo  winner,  1936  Na¬ 
tional  Content.  Woo  with 
a  Coon  suuiaphooe. 


DAVID  HOFFNUN  (Above) 
SouBaphone,  Logaonport,  Ind., 
High  School  Band.  Second 
diviuon  winner,  1936  National 
Contest  Woo  with  a  Conn 
sousaphooe. 


JAMES  LIBKIE  (.U  Lrft) 
Sounphone,  Joliet  Township 
High  School  Band,  JoGet  UL 
Second  division  winner,  1936 
National  Contot  Woo  wiCk 
a  Cou  sowggbane. 


JOSEPH  ROBERTS  (Above) 
Sounphone,  John  Mamhall 
High  School  Band,  Chicago, 
lU.  Second  division  winner, 
1936  National  Contest  B  on 
with  a  Cou  aousaphone. 


WAYNE  OLEY  (At  right) 
Sounphone,  East  Aurora,  UL, 
High  School  Band.  Second 
divisiao  winner,  1936  National 
Contest  Won  with  a  Cou 
sounphone. 


EDWIN  KREBS  (Above) 

Sounphone,  Crfanna,  UL, 
High  School  Band.  Second 
divisiu  winner,  1936  Na- 
tioul  Contest  B'u  with 
a  Cun  sounphone. 


FRAN  K  THOMAS  (Above 
Baas,  Shelhin* 

School  Ban^ 


NATIONAL  BASS 

^hamfUon^ 


Win  with  CONNS 


In  the  individual  bass  and  sousaphone  solo  events,  at  the 
1936  National  High  School  Band  Contest -4  first  division 
winners,  and  8  second  division  winners,  used  Conn  instru¬ 
ments  These  12  were  among  the  133  National  Contest 
winners,  of  whom  we  have  record,  who'won  with  Conns 


Year  after  year  Conns  prove  their  ability  to  aid  musicians 
who  want  to  get  to  the  top  Try  a  late  model  Conn  at 
your  Conn  dealer's  store  Or  write  tor  free  book  Please 
mention  instrument 

C  G  CONN.  Ltd.  1042  CONN  BLDG,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


CONN 

NSTRUMCNTS 


